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In  n*sponse  to  your  request,  this  re|>ort  i<lentifit»s  opportimitic's  for  the  senices  to  achieve 
operational  efficiencies  and  budget  savings  thrt)ugh  greater  use  of  civilian  personnel  in  support 
positions.  On  average,  each  civilian  support  employee  costs  about  $15,(KX)  less  per  year  tiian  a 
comparably  graded  military  person.  The  report  also  addresses  the  need  to  include  requirements 
for  civilian  employees  and  contractors  in  contingency  planning  processes  to  ensure  tliat  they 
will  be  fully  prepared  to  deploy  to  future  conflicts,  when  needed.  This  report  contains 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  the 
secretaries  of  each  of  the  military  services. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  the  Chainnen,  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Senate  Committee  on  .Armed  Services;  the  DiretTor,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget:  the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  the  Air  F'orce,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy;  and  the 
Commandant,  U.S.  Marine  C^orps.  Copies  will  also  be  made  available  to  otlier  interested  pan.ies 
upon  request. 

This  report,  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mar  k  E.  Gebicke,  Director,  Military  Operations 
and  Capabilities  Issues,  who  may  be  reached  on  (202)  512-5140  if  you  or  your  staff  ha’  e  any 
questions.  Other  major  contributors  are  listed  in  appendix  M. 

Sincerely  yo'irs. 


k'rank  C  (  oiralian 
Assistant  (  'f)mptniller  Genera! 
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Purpose 


\s  th«‘  I  ViiarlnMnii  of  I N‘f<’ns4*  ( tM  m )  cotijtmios  t'.>  rlov\^lSlz^•  iSs  work 

ofTic-iaJs  inrrrasinKly  ‘‘xpross  i-oiu  cm  for  rnajntiunins;  high 
oiwraliorval  in'qiiirr’nK'rU.s  I  sing  rmliiins  in  supjxin  positions  hiS  tKS'n 
cittsl  as  a  « <>st-<*fT«H  tiM'  way  to  h<*lp  I’tLsiirf*  that  th«‘  host  nso  is  maiii'  of 
military  jHTsonnn‘1 

A!  th«'  ns|u«*st  of  th<  <  haimian,  Sulx  ommittis*  on  Rpatiincss.  Hoas«‘ 
.\niusi  S«»mr»»s  (  ommtttiM*.  i.ao  t'xamirusl  hod's  gindanrn  and 
dtx  i.ston  niaJcmg  pnx'i**isM-s  for  dpt«‘muning  wh<*tJht*r  to  as«*  civilians  or 
unifonn*Hl  |M'rsonii«‘l  S|H*<-ifu'alh .  dad  I'xamifted  ( 1 )  Don  and  tiu*  military’ 
sT'iA  K  i's'  r-ffortiy  to  tvplarr  military  |M*rsonnel  in  support  positions  with 
civilian  ciiiploynes  and  (2)  the  adequacy  of  planning  for  the  future  use  of 
civilian  employees  and  contractor  personnel  to  support  military 
ojH'ratiorts  in  combat  areas,  uao  also  followed  up  on  actions  taken  to 
correct  prtrblents  identiHed  after  dod  and  the  ser.ices  assessed  civilian 
deployments  to  the  Persian  (luif  War. 


Background 


TTie  structure  of  the  armed  forct^s  is  based  on  the  ix)n  Total  Force  Policy, 
which  recognizes  that  all  elements  of  the  structure — suen  as  active 
ntilitary  personnel,  reservists,  civilian  employees,  defense  contractors,  and 
host  nation  military  and  civilian  personnel— contribute  to  national 
defense.  Civilian  employees  have  been  associated  with  the  military 
establishment  since  the  American  Revolution,  and  ^oday  remain  a 
significant  pjirt  of  non.  Over  time,  civilians  have  fi.(led  support  positions 
that  were  previo.jsly  held  by  uniformed  personnel.  In  fiscal  year  1994, 
c  ivilian  iinipSoyees  constituted  approximately  one-third  of  dod’s  active 
personnel,  performing  functions  such  as  airplane,  ship,  and  tank  repairs; 
convmanications  and  logistical  support;  and  operation  and  maintenance  of 
military  installations.  Many  civiliai.  employees  have  agreed  lO  continue  to 
perform  these  fimetions  in  foreign  areas  and  to  deploy  to  anneil  conflicts, 
a.s  needed,  to  support  Uie  mi'ihuy  forces.  Tliousands  of  other  cmlians 
support  DOD  ut  der  contracting  arrangements. 


Results  in  Brief 


Although  rxii)  and  the  militajry  services  hFwe  general  policies  to  use  civilian 
personnel  where  possible,  the  services  ciurently  use  thouEands  of  military 
pHTSonnel  m  support  positions  that,  according  to  ixiD  and  service  offic-iais, 
could  be  emhan.  Replacing  these  military'  personnel  wilfi  civilian 
empSoye<*s  would  n‘duce  peacetime  persormel  costs  and  could  release 
military  members  for  use  in  more  eombat-specLfic  dulieK. 
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(M>ii  iuid  fiM'  s«Tvi<  es  hav<‘  mad<‘  various  ofTorts  lo  uso  more  civilians  by 
conv(‘riing  military  positions  to  civil. an  ones  in  the  past,  but  the  results 
have  not  l>een  well  doi'uniented  Tlu'  extent  of  chan(?e  apfiears  limiteil, 
since  thu*  ratios  of  nulitary  iuid  civilian  personnel  have  not  chiuiged 
si)jnificanfly  in  ns  ent  years  Manag(*rs  are  reluctant  tf)  replace  military 
I>ersonnel  vvitli  civilian  entployis*s  Ins  aiLst*,  with  current  dow'nsizin>?.  hotii 
positions  nii^ht  he  lost  Budget  alliK  ations  ;uid  civditui  persoiuiel 
rt'quiremenls  decisions  often  have  been  made  in  isolation  of  each  otln*r, 
and  somcMimes  have  prevent«*d  offu  iais  from  receiving  sufficient  fmuls  to 
support  f  ivtlian  repla<‘emenLs 

Some  iKiii  and  s<*rvice  officials  have  infonnally  cited  poti'iuial 
deployability  to  a  theater  of  conflict  as  a  basis  for  maintaining  military 
incumbency.  As  demonstrated  in  the  Bt^rsian  (iulf  War,  however, 
deployability  was  not  a  basis  firr  excluding  civilians,  although  jiroblems 
occur/T'd  because  of  inadei^uate  attention  to  mvilian  depUiyment  phmning. 
'Phe  serv  ices  hav“  taken  actions  to  correct  somi'  of  the  problems  identified 
during  the  Persian  (Juif  deploymem,  hut  tliey  nave  not  completely 
identified  their  future  potential  wartime  n*qujirements  for  iKin  civilian 
employees  or  contractor  personnel  who  perform  combat -essential 
functions  nor  taken  adequate  steps  to  ensure  that  these  persoruiel  will 
continue  their  services  during  futur  e  cri.ses. 


Principal  Findings 


Opportunities  Exist  to 
Replace  MiliRiity  Personnel 
in  Support,  Positions  With 
Civilian  Employees 


The  services  have  assigned  many  military  persrrnnel  to  support  functions, 
such  a?  personnel  managerr.ent  and  data  processing,  that  are  typically 
perfonned  by  civilian  personnel  and  do  not  require  skills  gained  from 
military  experience.  The  services  use  military  personnel  and  civilian 
employees,  in  varying  degrees,  lo  perform  .simiiar  funciions,  which 
suggests  that  more  support  positions  could  be  filleil  by  civilians.  For 
example,  !7  percent  of  the  Am  Forc(>’,s  computer  operators  ai  e  civilians, 
whhe  about  63  pt^rcent  of  the  Army’s  computer  operators  ai •(“  civilian,  and 
about  53  percent  of  tlie  Navy’s  iuc  civilian. 


Based  on  aggregate  data  for  major  Job  categories  vvitlun  each  seivice,  oao 
identif.ed  tliousands  of  positions  that  seem  to  liave  potential  for  civiluui 
incunibency,  but  are  irestead  now  held  by  military  personnel  Although 
using  civilians  has  operatioruiJ  ;uul  biuigetar,'  advantages,  deti'nnining  the 
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Executive  Summary 


Impediments  Limit  the 
Future  Replacement  of 
Military  Personnel  in 
Support  Positions  With 
Civilians 


appropriate  mix  of  military  and  civilian  personnel  requires  judgment  by 
DOD  officials.  Operationally,  civilians  provide  more  continuity  in  certain 
positions  and  release  the  military  for  combat-specific  functions:  on  the 
budget  side,  they  are  generally  less  costly  than  militai’y  personnel.  Some 
iX)i>sponsc-red  cost  studies  indicate  that,  on  average,  a  civilian  employee 
in  a  peacetime  .support  function  costs  the  government  about  $15,000  less 
per  year  than  a  military  person  of  comparable  pay  grade. 


According  to  several  not)  and  service  officials,  decisiorts  to  use  military  or 
civilian  personnel  are  often  made  by  military  leaders  who  prefer  to  use 
military  personnel  because  they  believe  they  can  exercise  greater  control 
over  such  personriel.  ix)i)  directives  and  service  regulations  provide 
general  guidance  to  help  managers  decide  when  military  or  civilian 
personnel  should  be  ui?ed;  however,  the  existing  guidance  allows  for  broad 
interpretations.  Managers  who  are  inclined  to  use  military  personnel  can 
fill  support  positions  withi  military  members  for  reasons  such  as  training, 
discipline,  rotation,  background,  or  even  tradition. 

Service  officials  aie  reluctant  to  identify  existing  military  personnel  in 
certain  support  positions  to  replace  witli  civilian  employees,  in  part, 
because  civilian  requirements  and  budget  allocation  decisions  are  often 
made  independently  of  each  other.  Local  commanders  fear  tliat,  because 
of  downsizing,  they  might  not  receive  adequate  funds  to  hiie  civilian 
replacements,  or  that  they  might  even  lost*  the  replacement  positions 
through  civilian  reduction  targets  imposed  from  higlier  headquarters.  For 
example,  at  one  location  (iAo  visited,  ‘i,2()0  military  positions  were 
identified  in  I9tll  for  replacement  by  civilian  emjiloyet‘s.  A  conunand 
official  said  the  r-omrnand  lost  about  2,0(K)  of  thes<‘  military  personnel,  but 
gained  only  8(K/  civilians.  According  to  thi.s  official,  tht  command’s  budget 
was  reduced,  in  part,  dm*  to  downsizing,  before  civilians  could  be  himd. 

When  funds  are  allocated  *o  replace  military  personnel  with  civilians  in 
support  positioiis,  th**  sei-vices  may  not  have  to  use  the  fimds  for  that 
purpose*,  h'unds  for  civilian  personnel  are  derived  from  s**veral  accounts 
tiiat  may  be  usixl  for  a  vanety  of  puriioses  For  example,  in  addition  to 
civibiui  personnel  costs,  the  operation  and  rnaintemmee  appn){)nation 
funds  expenses  such  as  tJu*  purchase*  eif  fuel,  supj>lie*s,  am:  n*pair  .larts  for 
weapons  luul  training  of  military  ,.*ersonn«*!. 
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Ezrcutive  Sumntiiry 


Improved  Planning  Is 
Needed  for  Future  Civilian 
Deployments 


Recommendations 


Civilian  employees  and  c-  ntractor  personnel  have  liistorically  supported 
the  military  forces  in  warume  theaters  of  operatiot\s.  While  many 
opportunities  exist  ‘‘or  greater  peacetime  use  of  civilians,  a  need  also 
exists  to  better  identify  those  who  might  have  to  deploy  to  operational 
theaters  and  properly  prepare  for  such  situations.  Available  imid  reports 
show  that  over  5,000  ixjn  civilian  employees  and  nearly  9,200  contractor 
personnel  voluntarily  deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  area  to  support  the 
military  forces  during  the  Gulf  War.  However,  the  services  were  not  fully 
prepared  to  deploy  civilians  to  combat  zones.  This  lack  of  preparation 
resulted  in  many  problems;  some — such  as  civilians  deploying  without  gas 
masks  and  without  proper  training  in  their  use — could  have  had  serious 
consequences. 

Although  tx)i)  and  tJie  services  are  currently  addressing  many  of  the 
administrative  problems  associated  with  civilian  deployments  that  were 
identified  in  the  Gulf  War,  they  have  not  adeqirately  addressed  several 
important  operational  issues  affecting  future  deployments.  Requirements 
for  civilian  support  functions  in  theaters  of  operations  have  not  bwn 
included  in  joint  stall  and  service  contingency  plamung  processes.  Civilian 
employees  who  perform  essential  combat -support  functioru^  have  not  been 
completely  identified,  screened  for  medical  fitness,  and  trained  in  bajiic* 
survival  skills. 

I  Hit)  does  not  have  reasonable  assurances  that  essential  combat  support 
provided  under  coiiimerci.al  contracts  during  iM*acetime  will  c»>ntinue  to  be 
performed  during  future  crises.  Thi*  st^rvices  do  not  kiuiw  how  many 
contractor  peisonnel  perfonn  essential  combat-support  functiomi, 
although  a  1990  dod  instruction  requires  Uiern  to  n'view  exi.sting  I'  ono-  ts 
and  determine  which  functions  an*  combatess<*ntjal.  While  some  doc 
officials  dismiss  the  significance  of  this  issue,  .stating  that  contractor 
companies  should  be  resporusiole  for  knowing  how  riuuiy  personnel  .t  ,  t 
need  to  deploy.  (;ao  believes  at  prttper  identification  of  such  civiir-'..  c.  a 
necessary  first  step  to  ensur  ig  that  they  are  adequately  trai'n 
prepared  to  deploy,  if  neede  1. 


DAO  IS  making  several  revontnendatioris  to  the  S(*cretiuy  of  I)efen.s<*  and 
the  Chainnan,  Joint  (  hiefs  of  .Staff  to  ( I )  iricn'ast*  tlu*  usi*  of  civilian.s  in 
peacetime  support  pos  tions  and  (2)  ensun*  that  es.sential  fuiu-tions 
provided  by  ikid  civilian  employees  and  eontra<  tor  personm*!  will  la 
continued  in  future  continue: u  .. 
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Agency  Comments 


non  concurred  with  all  of  ga()\:  findings  and  recommendations  and  agreed 
to  take  action  to  address  the  recommendations,  (dod’s  comments  are 
presented  in  their  entirety  in  app.  V.) 
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Chapter  1 

Introduction 


Civilians  coituprise  a  significant  portion  of  tfie  Department  of  Defense’s 
(ood)  personnel  streiigtn;  civilian  employees  alone  account  for  one-third 
of  dod’s  full-time  work  force.  Tliese  civilians  provide  important  support  to 
military  combat  forces  in  peacetime  and  in  war.  Some  deploy  and  provide 
needed  support  witliin  theaters  of  operation. 

With  the  transition  to  an  all-volunteer  active-duty  military  force,  dod 
adopted  the  “Total  Force”  policy  in  1973,  wliich  recognized  that  the 
reserves,  retired  military  members,  civilian  government  workers,  and 
private  contractor  personnel  could  add  to  tiie  active  forces  in  ensuring  the 
national  defense.  The  objectives  of  dod  force  management  policies  are  to 
(1)  maintain,  during  peacetime,  as  small  an  active-duty  military  force  as 
possible  and  (2)  use  civilian  employees  and  contractor  personnel 
wherever  possible,  to  free  ttie  military  forces  to  perfoirn  military-specific 
functions.  In  1990,  rx)D  reported  to  the  Congress  tliiat  in  implementing  the 
Total  Force  poli(y,  it  had,  among  other  things,  improved  ase  of  the  dod 
civilian  employee,  contractor,  and  host  nation  support  communities.’ 


Civilians  Are  a 
Significant 
Component  of  DOD’s 
Work  Force 


In  fiscal  year  1994,  dod’s  programmed  civilian  end  strength  was  estimated 
at  923,0(K)  personnel,  witli  an  estimated  c’ost  of  about  $42  billion  in  salaries 
and  benefits.  Tfiese  civilians  work  for  each  of  tlie  military  services;  in 
Defense  agencies,  such  as  the  Defense  Ixrgistics  Agency  or  the  Defense 
Firrai’ce  and  Acc  ounting  Serrice;  jmd  in  otiier  organizations,  such  as  iJie 
Offices  of  the  SecreUuy  of  Defense  (o.sd)  or  the  Joint  (  Jiiefs  of  Staff  (jcs). 
(Jvilian  employees  cum'Htly  represent  over  one-third  of  ik)d’s  total 
full-time  equjvahmt  force.  This  ratio  has  remained  relatively  constant  since 
19,S7,  as  table  1.1  shows.  (App.  1  .shows  the  s;un(>  information  by  servict' 

.ind  the  I  )*.“len.se  agencies,  i 
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Table  1.1:  Active-Duty  Military  and 
Civilian  End  Strengths  for  Selected 
Fiscal  Years,  tis  of  January  1994 


Numbers  In  thousands 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 

Military 

Civilian 

Total 

civilian 

1987 

2, 1 7 ' 

1,133 

3,307 

34.3 

1993 

1 , 705 

937 

2,642 

35,5 

1994 

1,611 

923 

2,534 

36.4 

1995 

1,526 

873 

2,399 

36.4 

1996 

1,496 

846 

2,342 

36.1 

1999 

1,453 

794 

2,247 

35.3 

Souicc  Office  of  the 

DOD  Comptroller 

Note  Frgures  for  ','rior  ysars  ate  actual,  figures  lor  the  current  and  future  years  are  pro;ected  as  of 
January  1994 


As  table  l.I  also  shows,  both  military  and  civilian  personnel  end  strengths 
have  declined  sinct-  1987,  when  dod  was  at  its  peak  strength.  Based  on  its 
fiscal  yt'ar  1995  budget,  ix)j>  estimates  that,  by  1999,  it  will  achieve  a 
lili-percent  reduction  in  its  military  end  strength  and  a  llO-iiercent 
reduction  in  civilian  end  strengtli  since  1987, 

While  most  civilians  support  the  militai’y  forces  both  at  home  mul  abroad 
in  peacetime  and  at  home'  during  times  of  war,  some  civilimis  historically 
have  deployed  with  and  supported  the  iniliuuy  forc  es  within  theaters  of 
operations  .(As  hm  back  as  the*  American  Revolution,  civiliims  served  as 
wagoneei-s  and  drivers  to  tow  ailillery  iind  move-  supplic's.  During  the 
IVrsiiui  (iulf  War,  ikm)  used  ovct  14, (KK)  civilian  empluyc'cs  luul  contiacioi 
pc'i’scmnc‘1  to  support  its  militaiy  forc  e's. 

According  to  imid  s  April  19912,  final  report  to  the  (longrc'ss  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  iVrsijui  (lul*'  W:u’,  civilirui  »‘xp('rti.-ie  eontphutc'd  clirecily  lo  thc' 
suece.ss  achic'vc'd.  ooi)  and  sc'rv'iec'  officials  also  gen-'rally  recognize  <hat 
(luring  pc'aec'time  civili.U's  cost  Ic  ,ss  tluui  militaiy  iiu  nihers  of Compunihlc 
pay  grades. 


Prior  Elfforts  I'eplac  ed 
Some  Milit4ir>' 
Personnel  With 
Civilians 


Rc'spotidmg  to  varioii.'.  legislative  provisions  over  the  p;i.st  2*1  yean; 
reouiring  ftu'  use  of  the'  Ic'asl  eoslly  foriii  of' pe.'sonnei  co'isisteni  with 
iiiil'iary  rc';|i.iiement,s,  i  on  has  gone  through  pc'i  iods  of  concent  raied 
etioifs  to  rc'olace  miliUu'y  pc/sitinns  with  livilian  ones,  for  exaniiilc,  in  tlie 
1970:;,  the'  .sc'ivicc's  rc'piacc'd  nea.rlv  •1H,0(M)  military  petsonnel  in  .suftpoi  ! 
positions  wiiU  lO.t.UM)  civilian  einpioyc'c's.  .-Vs  shown  in  lahic  1.2,  the 
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services,  in  recent  years,  targeted  nearly  20,000  military  positions  tor 
conversion  to  civilian  ones.  'Hie  services,  however,  did  not  maintain 
adequate  records  to  substantiate  the  acluevement  of  the  intended 
conversions  or  validate  the  sfaings. 


Table  1.2:  Military  Positions  Targeted 
for  Conversion  to  Civilian  During 
Fiscal  Years  1991  Through  1993 


Service 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

FY  1993 

Total 

Air  Force 

3,046 

3,045 

3,045 

0,136 

Army 

1,777 

1,778 

1.777 

5,332 

Navy 

1,670 

1,669 

1,668 

5,007 

Total 

6,493 

6,492 

6,490 

19,475 

Source:  Based  on  data  provided  by  service  comptroller  officials. 


Different  Systems  for 
Military  and  Civilian 
Personnel  Affect 
DOD’s  Costs  and 
Control  Over  Its 
Forces 


Significant  differences  exist  in  the  way  military  and  civilian  positions  are 
managed.  iTtese  differences  affecl  Don’s  costs  and  control  over  its  forces. 

'Fhe  military  personnel  sysh;  n  is  often  described  as  a  centrally  managed, 
■‘closed”  system,  meaning  that  persons  recruited  with  no  prior  military 
service  are  generally  brought  in  at  entry-level  positions  and  progress 
through  the  ranks,  whether  in  the  enlisted  pay  grades  or  tlie  officer  corps. 
Decisions  pertaining  to  assignment,  promotion,  rotation,  and  retention  are 
centrally  conti-olled  at  sendee  headquarters.  Tlie  military  persormel 
management  system  operates  totally  under  policies  and  guidance 
established  by  uod,  which  helps  ensure  tliat  military  leaders  have  control 
over  their  personnel. 


The  civilian  personriel  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  desc  ribed  as  a 
more  “open,”  or  decentralized,  system.  Such  a  system  allows  new  hires  to 
enter  an  organization  at  various  levels,  depending  on  each  person’s 
qsra.Urications  and  experience.  Altiiough  most  civili;ms  begin  thei'- 
government  service  at  lower,  entry-level  pay  grades,  managers  are  not 
restricted  to  hiring  thent  at  lower-graded  entry  levels.  Civilian  employees 
are  also  subject  to  the  federal  civilian  persormel  regulatory  framework 
that  got'ems  such  issues  as  hiring  procedures,  working  hours,  overtirtre, 
and  job  retention  rights. 


Unlike  their  military  counteqrarts,  who  are  employed  “globally”  and  can  be 
transferred  anywhere,  civilian  employees  are  generally  employed  at  the 
local  instcJlaiion  level.  Career  opport.unities  are  generally  identified  at  the 
local  level,  Wliile  civilian  persomrel  nuiiiagement  is  described  as  tieing 
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decentralized,  local  managers  view  their  control  over  civilian  force 
management  as  limited  because  budget  guidance  and  downsizing  goals, 
established  at  higher  organizational  levels,  can  mandate  reductions  in 
end-  strength  levels  and  constrain  their  hiring  authority. 

Uidike  funding  for  nulitary^  persormel,  funding  for  civilian  personnel  is  not 
aggregated  into  a  single  account  that  permits  close  monitoring.  Rather, 
funding  for  civilian  personnel  is  spread  among  several  accounts  within  the 
DOD  budget.  For  example,  funding  for  most  civilian  personnel  is  included 
in  tlie  operation  and  maintenance  appropriation  in  the  dod  budget — an 
account  that  also  includes  spare  parts,  fuel  for  equipment,  and  military 
training. 


DOD  Policies  for 
Determining 
Personnel 
Requirements 


dod’s  policy  is  to  establish  its  total  personnel  requirements  at  (1)  the 
minimum  level  and  least  cost  necessary  to  carry  out  assigned  peacetime 
missions  aimed  at  deterring  aggression  and  (2)  a  level  sufficient  to  retain 
capability  to  quickly  re.spond  to  any  combat  needs  that  develop.  Tire  first 
priority  is  miyor  combat  forces  such  as  fighter  pilots,  tank  crews,  sailors, 
and  submariner’s.  Combat  forces  are  exclusively  military,  whether 
activ(!~duty  or  reserve. 

After  combat  forces  are  determined,  remaining  forces  are  to  be 
estiiblished  to  adequately  support  the  combat  forces.  Support  forces  may 
include  active-duty  military,  reserve  military,  civilian  employees, 
<;ontractor  employees,  and  host  nation  personnel. 


Detemiijiing  Requirements 
for  Peacetime  Support 
Functions 


Each  service  has  implemented  its  own  procedures  for  determining 
peacetime  personnel  requirements  in  support  positions.  These 
procedures — labeled  by  the  different  services  as  efficiency  reviews, 
manpower  surveys,  or  engineering  .studies — are  intended  to  ideritify  the 
most  efficient  personnel  mix  for  performing  assigned  missions  and  tasks. 


Although  some  variations  exist  in  service  procedures,  decisions  on 
peacetime  personnel  re.sources  generally  should  include  two  mitjor 
considerations.  First,  service  officials  are  tx>  ideniify  a  task  to  be 
performed  -.md  establisii  the  number  of  personnel  needed,  by  specific  skill, 
to  perfonn  tlie  task.  Second,  they  are  to  determine  whether  civilian 
employees,  contractor  personnel,  or  military  members  are  the  most 
appropriate  source  of  the  required  skill.  ,  based  upon  noi)  and  services 
policies. 
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Determining  Wartime 
Requirements  for  Support 
Functions 


TtiPsp  policies  ;^enerally  state  tliat  civiliaie;  are  lo  he  used  in  support 
positions  that  do  not  require  military  incumbency  for  reasons  of  law, 
craining,  security,  discipline,  rotation,  or  combat  readiness,  or  tiiat  do  not 
require  military  background  for  successful  performance  of  the  duties 
involved.  When  military  incumbency  is  not  essential,  yet  the  work  must  be 
done  by  government  personnel,  civilian  employees  are  to  be  used.  If  the 
workload  is  not  military  essential  and  not  required  to  be  done  by 
goverrunent  workers,  contractor  personnel  may  be  used;  however, 
decisions  to  use  contractor  persormel  must  be  supported  by  cost 
comparisons. 


llie  execution  of  military  operations  may  require  the  use  of  additional 
military  and  civilian  personnel  to  bring  the  peacetime  force  structure  to 
required  w'artime  levels.  The  buildup  of  forces  to  sustain  a  contingency 
operation  is  called  mobilization;  contingency  planning,  or  mobilization 
plarming,  is  the  broad  umbrella  under  which  the  services  determine  their 
wartime  persormel  and  materiel  requirements. 

Military  requirements  are  determined  through  analyses  of  numerous 
strategies  and  assumptions  about  how  to  fight  a  war  and  the  need  for  a 
range  of  phased,  incremental  increases  in  force  capability.  Military  forces 
needed  immediately  are  programmed  into  the  peacetime  active-duty 
military.  Other  military  forces  needed  for  later  deployment  can  be 
programmed  into  the  reserves. 

Requirements  for  civilians  in  theaters  of  operations  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  contingency  and  the  types  of  military  units  involved.  To 
ensure  that  doi)  civilian  employees  would  perform  critical  support 
functions  in-tlieater  during  a  conflict,  non  established  the 
emergency-essential  civilian  employee  program  in  1985.  One  objective  of 
this  program  is  to  obtain  written  statements  f^om  combat-essential 
employees  affirming  that  they  imderstand  the  commitments  of  their 
positions  and  that  tlrey  will  continue  to  perfonn  their  fimctions  while 
other  civilians  are  being  evacuated  from  combat  areas.  In  1990,  after 
criticism  from  our  office  and  the  ix)D  Inspector  Oeneral,^  dod  required  the 
services  to  implement  procedirres  to  ensiue  that  contractor  prersonnel  who 
perform  combai-essential  support  fxmction.s  will  continue  their  services 
in-theater  during  conflicts. 


^Eiisiiraig  Retention  of  E.ssential  CiviUais.-i  i  tverseas  During  Ho.stilities  ((.iAO/NSIAI)-8‘t-73,  Mar  14, 
)  and  Retention  of  Emergency- Es.sential  Civiiianri  ()ver.sea.s  During  Hostilities,  Office  of  the 
IiLspr-ctor  Geneii,  IXiD  (Report  No.  8(1-026,  Nov.  7,  1988). 
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('oncpmed  about  fho  extent  to  whicti  t)<)i>  is  addressing  civiiian  personnel 
requirements  as  it  downsizes  and  r  struel  ores  its  total  lon  e,  the  t  'iiaimian 
of  ♦he  House  ('ommittee  on  Aniied  Si'iviees,  Subeonimittee  on  Readiness 
asked  us  to  r('\dew  the  decision-making  processes  the  services  use  to 
detemtine  whetlier  a  position  should  be  military  or  civilian.  In  response  to 
this  request  we  examined  (1)  ik)I)  and  service  efforts  to  replace  military 
personnel  in  peacetime  support  positions  with  dod  civilian  employees  and 
(2)  the  adequacy  of  planning  for  the  future  use  of  uod  civilian  employees 
and  contractor  personnel  to  support  military  forces  in  theaters  of 
contingency  operations.  We  were  also  asked  to  follow  up  on  actions  taken 
to  correct  problems  identified  by  dod  and  the  services  that  were 
associated  with  the  deployment  of  civilians  to  the  Pereian  Gulf  War. 


To  identify  trends  and  opportunities  for  replacing  military  personnel  in 
support  positions  with  civilian  employees,  we  reviewed  dod  and  service 
criteria  for  determining  wi:en  a  position  should  be  military  or  civilian.  We 
obtained  perspectives  from  personnel  management  officials  on  efforts  to 
identify  functions  that  civilians  can  perform.  We  also  obtained  available 
data  on  the  number  and  types  of  military  positions  converted  to  civilian 
under  a  1989  Defense  Management  Review  Decision  and  interviewed  dod 
officials  to  identify  reasons  for  not  achieving  the  intended  conversions.  In 
addition,  we  obtained  data  from  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center 
(dmdc)  on  the  number  of  military  personnel  in  support  positions  and 
identified  potential  opportunities  to  replace  military  personnel  in  such 
positions  with  civilians. 


We  validated  the  potential  for  significant  cos;,  savings  by  reviewing 
(1)  several  studies  comparing  the  cost  of  military  and  civilian  persomiel 
and  (2)  the  differences  in  ranks  or  pay  grades  for  previously  made 
conversions,  when  data  were  available.  We  did  not  identify  t±ie  full  range 
of  military  positions  that  might  be  candidates  for  converjion  to  civilian,  or 
the  specific  pay  grades  of  the  civilian  replacements.  Our  analysis  witli 
respect  to  this  issue  was  limited  to  comparisons  between  military 
personnel  and  ik)d  civilian  employees.  We  did  not  evaluate  potential  cost 
savings  that  imght  result  from  r  eplacing  military  niembere  with  contractor 
personnel. 


To  detennine  tin'  extent  to  which  dod  and  the  servir;es  are  identifying  tiie 
need  and  properly  plamiing  for  the  use  of  civilian  employees  mrd 
contractor  persoiuui  in  future  operational  contingencies,  we  reviewed  dod 
and  service  regulatioits.  We  interviewed  officials  in  .service  head<]uart(  rs’ 
requirements  and  operations  directorates,  comparable  officials  at  various 
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installations  we  visited,  and  officials  of  tlie  Joint  Staff.  We  obtained 
statistical  information  from  dmdc  on  tiie  number  and  occupational  series 
of  emergency-essential  civilians  in  each  of  the  servic  es  for  the  last  5  years. 
We  compared  these  data  across  the  services  to  identify  patterns  and 
followed  up  with  officials  at  the  locatioiLS  we  visited  to  validate  the  data. 

To  determine  the  number  of  non  civilian  employees  and  contractor 
personnel  who  deployed  to  the  Gulf  War,  the  functions  they  performed, 
and  problems  associated  vvith  their  deployment,  we  reviewed  ixid’s 
April  1992  final  report  to  the  Congress,  Conduct  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War, 
witli  a  particular  focus  on  the  “Civilian  Support”  appendix.  We  also 
reviewed  “lessons  learned”  reports  prepared  by  various  service 
components  and  special  studies  performed  by  outside  orgcinizations  under 
contract  to  the  .services.  We  conducted  a  group  inter  ievv  with 
representatives  of  several  defense  contractors  who  provided  civilian 
support  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  also  interviewed  officials  in  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Personnel  and  Readiness). 

We  performed  our  work  at  the  following  service  headquarters,  major 
commands,  and  installations: 

Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  Personnel  and  Readiness, 
Washington,  D.C.; 

Office  of  the  rxiD  Complvolleir,  Washington,  D.C.; 

Joint  Staff  Directorates  for  Force  Structure,  Resources,  and  Assessments; 
Operational  Plans  and  Interoperability;  and  Manpower  and  Personnel, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

U.S.  Pacific  Command,  Camp  H.  M.  Smith,  Hawaii; 

U.S.  Transportation  Command,  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois; 

Army  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Persorme!  and  Logistics,  Wasliington, 

D.C.;  Total  Army  Personnel  Command,  Alexandria,  Virginia;  Headquarters 
Army  Materiel  Command,  Alexandria,  Virginia;  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginici;  Army  Combined  Arms  Support 
Command,  Fort  Lee,  Virginia;  Army  Combined  Anr..s  Command,  Fort 
Lfiavenwortli,  Kimsas;  Army  Pacifn.  Command,  Fort  Shaftei ,  Hawaii; 
Headquarters,  4th  Infantry  Div  ision  (Mechanized),  Fort  Carson,  Colorado; 
and  Headquartf  rs  U.S,  Forces  Command,  Fort  Mc(*herson  Georgia; 

Air  Force  Headquarters  Diriectorates  for  C'ivdlbui  Personnel,  Programs  and 
Evaluations,  and  Plans  and  tJperations,  Washington,  D.C.;  Air  Combat 
CVimrnand,  [.^angley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia;  Air  Forc'C  Materiel  Command, 
Wright  F’atterson  Air  Force  B;ise,  Ohio:  jind  Pacific  Air  Forces,  Hickam  /Vir 
Force  Base,  Haw  aii;  and 
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»  Offices  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  Bureau  of 

Personnel,  Washington,  D.C.;  Navy  Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk,  Virginia;  Navy 
Pacific  Fleet,  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii,  and  subordinate  commands  in  San 
Diego,  California. 

We  conducted  our  review  between  January  1993  and  June  1994  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  government  auditing  standards.  We 
obtained  dod  comments  on  a  draft  of  this  report.  The  comments  have  been 
summarized  in  chapters  2  and  3  and  are  presented  in  their  entirety  in 
appendix  v. 
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Chapter  2 

Opportunities  Exist  for  More  Cost-Effective 
Peacetime  Use  of  Military  and  Civilian 
Personnel 


Although  m)i)  policy  is  to  use  civilians  wherever  possible,  large  numbers  of 
military  personnel  perform  technical,  management,  administrative,  and 
other  functions  that  civilians  typically  do.  The  services  vary  in  the  degree 
to  which  they  use  military  or  civilian  personnel  to  perform  similar 
functions.  Opportunities  exist  for  dod  to  replace  thousands  of  milita.ry 
personnel  with  civilian  employees  and,  in  so  doing,  save  personnel  costs 
and  achieve  operational  benefits.  In  some  instances,  valid  reasons  exist  for 
not  replacing  military  support  personnel  with  civilians.  In  other  instances, 
replacements  that  should  be  made  are  impeded  by  a  variety  of  factors. 
Some  factors,  such  as  current  practice  or  broad  directives  and  regulations, 
permit  the  continued  use  of  military  personnel.  Other  factors,  such  as 
downsizing  and  funding,  limit  the  number  of  civilian  replacements. 


Many  Military 
Personnel  Perform 
Civilian  Support 
Functions 


The  1994  non  Manpower  Reqmrements  Report  indicated  that  more  than 
245,000  military  personnel  throughout  the  services  and  defense  agencies 
were  serving  in  noncombat  program  areas  such  as  service  n>anagement 
headquarters,  training  and  personnel,  research  and  development,  central 
logistics,  and  support  activities.  Appendix  II  defines  each  of  the  program 
areas  and  shows  the  percentage  of  civilians  in  each  area  for  fiscal  years 
1987  and  1994. 

Many  job  categories,  such  as  finance,  administration,  data  processing,  and 
personnel,  within  broad  ix)D  programming  areas,  generally  do  not  require 
knowledge  or  experience  acquired  through  military  service;  skills  to 
perform  such  functions  are  available  in  the  civilian  labor  sector.  Some  dod 
and  service  officials  believe  that  a  great  majority  of  such  positions  should 
be  civilian.  Yet,  DMrx’  data  indicate  that  many  of  these  job  categories  are 
filled  mo«e  by  military  members  than  civilian  employees.  Table  2.1  shows, 
for  example,  tiiat  enlisted  personnel  and  civilian  employees  of  equivalent 
pay  grades  occ  upy  66  percent  and  34  percent  of  the  positions  in  data 
processing,  respectively  . 
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Table  2.1:  Enlisted  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Equivalents  Occupying 
Support  Positions  DOD-wide,  as  of 
November  1993 


Percent  of  positions  occupied 


General  job  category* 

Enlisted 

Civilian 

Data  processing 

66 

34 

Personnel  and  recruiting 

64 

36 

Administration 

31 

69 

Accounting  and  finance 

26 

74 

Source  Occupational  data  from  DMDC 

“These  general  )Ob  categories  are  composites  of  specific  occupational  specialties  For  example, 
the  data-processing  category  includes  the  occupational  specialties  of  computer  programmers 
and  computer  operators/analysts 


DMDC  also  maintains  data  on  officer  personnel,  but  the  data  do  not  clearly 
reveal  the  extent  to  which  officers  perform  civilian  functions.  Many 
officers  assigned  to  headquarters  organizations  and  staff  offices  are 
classified  as  operational,  even  though  they  might  primarily  perform 
administrative  functions.  For  example,  an  aircraft  pilot  assigned  to 
manage  personnel  requirements  functions  at  a  local  command  would  still 
be  classified  as  a  pilot  in  the  dmdc  database.  However,  our  analysis  of 
other  data  in  dod’s  1994  Manpower  Requirements  Report  indicates  that 
nearly  48,000  active-duty  military  officers,  about  20  percent  of  the  services’ 
total  officers,  were  allocated  to  organizations  outside  of  the  services  to 
perform  a  wide  range  of  nonconibat  functions. 

Service  officials  stated  that  many  officer  positions  are  needed  in  Doi>-wide 
activities  because  of  career  progression  requirements.  For  officers  to  be 
promoted  to  senior  levels,  they  need  experience  in  a  “joint”  activity.  In 
many  instances,  however,  these  joint  experiences  may  not  occur  within 
the  officer’s  nulitary  specialty  and  may  have  limited  applicability  to 
developing  joint  battle  staff  experience.  Further,  such  assignments  often 
last  only  2  years,  which  may  not  provide  enough  time  to  develop  the 
expertise  to  perform  the  duties  proficiently.  These  frequent  reassignments 
may  also  disrupt  the  continuity  of  key  operations.  At  one  joint  command 
we  visited,  for  example,  about  one-tlurd  of  the  management  staff, 
including  all  of  the  directorate  chiefs,  rotated  in  1  year  alone.  A  command 
official  SEiid  stability  of  the  workforce  and  continuity  of  operations  are 
important  reasons  for  them  to  use  more  civilians. 
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Variations  Exist 
Among  and  Within  the 
Services 


According  to  dmd('  data,  the  services  vary  significantly  in  the  degree  to 
which  tiiey  use  military  and  civilian  personnel  to  perform  similar 
functions.  For  example,  the  services  collective'y  employ  more  than  21,000 
enlisted  military  and  civilian  equivalent  personnel  whose  primary 
occupational  specialty  is  computer  operator.  Only  17  percent  of  computer 
operators  in  tlie  Air  Force  are  civilian,  whereas  in  the  Navy  more  than 
53  percent  are  civilian,  and  in  the  Army  about  68  percent  are  civilian. 

Table  2.2  shows  the  occupational  specialties  with  the  greatest  variations. 
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Table  2.2:  Variations  Among  the  Services  In  Using  Enlisted  Military  Personnel  to  Fill  Civilian  Equivalent  Positions 

Air  Force  enlisted  and  civilian  Army  enlisted  and  civilian  Navy  enlisted  and  civilian 

personnel  personnel  personnel 


Occupational  specialty 

Numbar 

Percent 

civilian 

Number 

Percent 

civilian 

Number 

Percent 

civilian 

Administration,  general 

39.154 

596 

55,518 

76  9 

34, 5 

67  7 

Auditing  and  accounting 

4,370 

42  7 

5,332 

88.5 

4,396 

100.0 

Computer 

operators/analysts 

1 1,279 

16  7 

4,663 

67  5 

5,639 

53,4 

Construction  equipment 

1.919 

57  5 

11,247 

78  9 

2,277 

44.3 

Electricians 

3,615 

419 

1,906 

86  5 

7  111 

81,9 

Electronic  instruments 

20,027 

44  2 

8,059 

82  7 

8,223 

77.4 

Eire  fighting  and  damage 
control 

8,164 

34  5 

2,934 

92  1 

3,880 

100.0 

Food  service,  general 

6,322 

14.1 

14,986 

18,4 

14,198 

6.6 

Information  and  education, 
general 

5,038 

529 

5,309 

88  7 

2,553 

76.2 

Law  enforcement,  general 

10,229 

4  6 

17,191 

6  4 

3,509 

72.6 

Mechanical  and  electrical 
equipment 

4,590 

1000 

5,043 

75,0 

12  033 

85.9 

Medical  adminisp.'!'  -n  and 
logistics 

6,108 

198 

6,626 

50  6 

1,468 

100.0 

Motor  vehicle  operators 

5,491 

43  3 

14,280 

23  4 

1,929 

100.0 

Personnel  general 

12.082 

27  1 

21.770 

400 

8,842 

44.8 

Recruiting  and  ccunseiing 

1,328 

90 

3,934 

6  3 

1 ,592 

27,5 

Security  guards 

16782 

22 

1,896 

100.0 

1,496 

57.8 

Supply  administration 

25,109 

40  7 

42,206 

32.3 

24,390 

45.7 

Transportation 

9,255 

160 

3,656 

59,1 

1,894 

82.4 

Utilities 

10.428 

42  9 

8,604 

88  8 

13,052 

73,4 

Warehousing  and 
equipment  handling 

9.026 

49  5 

9,645 

86  6 

7,904 

100.0 

Total  enlisted  end  civilian 
functions 

491,419 

27.1 

674,943 

28.2 

603,177 

27.3 

Source  Occupational  specialty  data  provided  by  DMDC 


Some  service  officials  attribute  much  of  the  vaiiations  to  the  uitique 
rnissioas  of  each  st^rvice  that  require  tliem  to  use  personnel  differently. 
For  example,  some  Air  Force  officials  explained  that  they  have  broad 
responsibilities  to  safeguard  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  and  believe  military 
security  guards  are  more  appropriate  for  this  mission.  Other  dod  and 
service  officials  in  the  civilian  personnel  and  manpower  rc‘quirements 
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offices  attribute  the  differences  to  tlie  existing  military  culture,  in  which 
officiaJs  prefer  to  use  military  personnel  instead  of  civilians.  These 
officials  state  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  services  carmot  be  more 
consistent. 

Some  DOD  and  service  manpower  officials  explained  that  some  of  the 
military  positions,  which  otherwise  could  be  civilian,  are  needed  to 
provide  adequate  time  in  the  continental  United  States  (conus)  for  service 
members  rotating  from  tours  abroad.  They  said  that,  as  the  United  States 
continues  to  reduce  it  forces  overseas,  the  need  to  maintain  large  numbers 
of  rotation  positions  wUl  also  decline.  Requirements  officials  said  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  are  reducing  their  number  of  positions  held  for 
rotation  purposes.  They  said  the  Navy  is  also  adjusting,  to  some  extent,  the 
number  of  positions  held  for  rotation  downward. 

We  also  observed  differences  within  the  services.  F'or  example,  the  Navy 
uses  civilians  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  to  perform  its  shore  personnel  staffing 
analyses  (called  efficiency  reviews),  while  the  Atlantic  Fleet  uses  many 
military  personnel  for  the  same  function.  According  to  service  officials,  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  is  substantially  behind  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  reviewing  ail  of  its 
shore  facilities.  Atlantic  Fleet  officials  attribute  the  delays  to  the  frequent 
turnover  of  military  personnel.  Such  turnover,  the  officials  said,  prevents 
military  members  from  developing  the  level  of  expertise  needed  to 
efficiently  perform  the  reviews.  Atlantic  Fleet  officials  explained  that  they 
currently  do  not  have  adequate  funds  to  hire  civilians  to  do  their  efficiency 
reviews  and  are  forced  to  rely  on  available  military  personnel,  who  are 
always  going  through  a  learning  curve.  The  Pacific  Fleet,  on  the  other 
hand,  uses  civilians  who,  because  of  longer  tenures,  have  become  more 
proficient  in  completing  the  studies. 


Significant  differences  exist  betw'een  the  compensation  costs  for 
comparable  military  and  civilian  pay  grades;  replacing  the  thousands  of 
military  personnel  who  peifonn  civilian  functions  with  civilian  employees 
of  comparable  ranks  can  offer  significant  potential  to  save  perscmnel 
costs.  Using  civilians  in  certain  support  positions  iilso  provides 
operational  advantages  for  non  because  a  greater  propoition  of  military 
strength  can  be  devoted  more  directly  to  comtat-related  functions.  Some 
civilians  already  have  technical  expertise  tliat  would  require  additional 
training  for  military  personnel  to  acquire,  especially  in  areas  such  as 
high-technology  communications.  Civilians  also  proride  continuity  in  their 
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positions  and  provide  institutional  memory,  since  they  are  less  subject  to 
the  frequent  assignment  rotations  associated  with  military  personnel. 

Increasing  the  percentage  of  civilians  in  specific  occupations  will  free  up 
military  positions  to  be  used  for  other  purposes.  If,  for  example,  all  the 
services  adopted  a  50-to-50  ratio  between  military  members  and  civilians 
in  personnel  management — a  function  dod  officials  describe  as  primarily 
civilian — about  5,200  military  positions  would  be  available  for  conversion 
to  civilian  ones.  Similar  patterns  exist  in  the  areas  of  data  processing  and 
disbursing.  Using  the  50-to-50  ratio,  table  2.3  shows  over  14,000  positions 
within  four  occupational  specialties  where  large  numbers  of  militaiy 
personnel  perform  functions,  that  civilians  potentially  could  do. 


Table  2.3:  Number  of  Military  Positions  That  Can  Potentially  Be  Replaced  With  Civilians 


Air  Force 

Army 

Navy/Marine  Corps 

Military  positions 
that  could  be 
replaced  with 

Military  end  strength 

Military  end  strength 

Military  end  strength 

Job  specialty 

Current 

50-to-50  Ratio 

Current  SO-to-GO  Ratio 

Current  50-to-50  Ratio 

civilian  ones 

Personnel 

8,810 

e,04i 

13,063 

10,885 

4,884  4,634 

5,197 

Analysts 

9,401 

5,640 

1,518 

1,518 

3,519  3,386 

3,894 

Programmers 

3,246 

1,623 

1 ,602 

801 

1,139  570 

2,993 

Disbursing 

1,283 

990 

2,737 

1,986 

3,306  2,210 

2,140 

Total 

22,740 

14,294 

18,920 

15,190 

12,848  10,800 

14,224 

Difference  betv/een 
current  and  50-to-50  ratio 

8,446 

3,730 

2,048 

14,224 

Source  Occupational  specialty  data  from  DMDC 


Some  of  our  reports  and  other  uoD-sponsored  studies  show  that  civilian 
employees  generally  cost  the  government  less  than  military  persormel.  TTie 
differences  vary  by  pay  grade,  but,  as  table  2.4  shows,  the  average 
difference  is  about  $15,000  per  person  per  year  for  peacetime  support 
functions  performed  in  coNU.s.'  (App.  Ill  provides  more  detail  on  the 
components  of  military  and  civilian  compensation  by  pay  grade. ) 


'SpvjTal  reasons  account  for  these  (iiffereiH'es  Military  personnel  do  no!  contribute  to  tlieir  retireinenl 
systems  or  health  insurance,  civilians  pay  a  portion  of  sncli  expenses  Military  personnel  routinely 
receive  allowances  for  housini;  and  substslence,  while  civilian.s  do  not  Many  service  members  receive 
special  financial  incentives  accordiiiR  to  occupational  specialty  AltliouRli  tr  unmg  costs  ai'c  not 
included  in  most  comparisons  of  military  and  civilian  costs,  tliey  are  a  nu^or  factor  in  Uie  cost  of  usJi(t 
mibtary  or  civilian  perstinnel 
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Table  2.4:  Differences  Between  Annual 
Government  Costs  for  Military  and 
Civilian  Personnel  Stationed  in 
CONUS,  for  Selected  Comparable  Pay 
Grades,  as  of  January  1994 


Military  compensation  Civilian  compensation 


Grade 

Pay 

Grade 

Pay 

Difference 

0-5 

$92,277 

GS-14 

$79,824 

$12,453 

GS-13 

66,887 

25,390 

0-4 

76,116 

GS-12 

55,524 

20,591 

0-3 

60,871 

GS-11 

47,837 

15,034 

GS-10 

42,824 

18,047 

E-8 

53,313 

GS-6 

28,370 

24,943 

E-7 

46,144 

17,774 

E-6 

39,815 

GS-5 

25,507 

14,308 

Source  Based  on  grade  comparability  tables  in  DOD  Directive  1000.1  and  cost  data  from  DOD's 
Office  of  Compensation 


Savings  to  be  achieved  from  military-to-civilian  conversions  will  depend 
on  whether  non  eliminates  a  position  from  its  military  end  strength  or 
retains  the  position  and  reassigns  the  military  member  to  another  unfilled 
military-specific  position.  The  savings  may  be  even  greater  than  they  first 
appear  from  table  2.4  because  civilian  replacements,  in  the  past,  have 
sometimes  been  made  at  lower  grades  than  the  comparability  table 
suggests.  For  example,  at  one  command  we  visited,  two  supply 
management  officers  at  the  0-3  level  were  replaced  witli  GS-9  civilians, 
even  though  comparison  studies  show  that  tlie  comparable  civilian  pay 
grade  for  an  0-3  officer  is  GS-11.  On  average,  the  replacement  of  j  ust  two 
military  0-3  personnel  with  t  wo  civilian  GS-9  personnel  would  result  in  a 
potential  cost  savings  to  the  government  of  more  tlian  $46,000  in  1  year 
alone,  if  tlie  military  positions  were  eliminated  from  tin*  seivice's  end 
strength.  (Even  if  the  two  militai'y  0  3  personnel  were  replaced  with 
civilian  GS-11  personnel,  the  government  would  .still  save  mon>  than 
$30,000.) 


DOi)  officials  said  civilian  employees  c-an  he  fiiud  at  grades  lower  Uian  tlieir 
military  counterparts  because  civiliaius  either  enter  goveninient  sen  ice 
with  specific  expe  rtise  or  tliey  develop  more  expertise'  at  an  earlie'r  .sUege 
in  tlieir  care»ers  since  they  do  not  reitate*  as  frequently,  ihid  officials  also 
U)ld  us  that,  for  similar  re'asoim,  there  have  bee'ii  cases  where*  eine  civilian 
replaced  more  than  erne  military  member,  tluLs  re'sulting  in  greale'r  savings 
than  a  one*-fe)r-one*  replacement  would  suggest. 
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UOD  and  service  officials  recognize  that  opportunities  exist  to  replace 
military  personnel  v/ith  civilian  employees.  In  fact,  dod  requirements 
officials  have  recently  initiated  a  study  that  will,  in  part,  examine  the 
potential  for  replacing  military  personnel  vdth  civilians  within  oso,  jcs,  and 
all  defense  agencies  and  field  activities.  This  study,  to  be  completed  in  late 
1994,  was  initiated  after  a  dod  task  force  determined  that  the  “military 
essentiality”  of  some  positions  was  not  always  apparent. 

The  Air  Force  has  recently  initiated  an  uitemal  study  that  will  examine, 
among  other  things,  opportimities  to  replace  officers  with  cKiliarui.  During 
our  revi  ?w,  data  were  not  available  to  suggest  how  many  positions  might 
be  affected,  and  a  time  frame  for  completing  the  study  was  not  pro\'ideci. 

However,  we  believe  tirat  making  these  replacements  will  be  difficult 
without  special  attention  by  dod  officials  to  overcome  existing  barriers, 
such  as  military  culture,  downsizing,  mid  funding. 


Altliough  dod’s  and  the  services’  general  policies  call  for  the  use  of  civilian 
personnel  where  po.ssibIe,  they  also  allow  service  managers  wide  latitude 
in  filling  positions  with  military  personnel.  No  single  directive  explains 
how  ik)d’s  “I'otal  Force”  policy  should  be  implemented  or  the  specific 
criteria  to  use  in  detennining  the  appropriate  mix  of  personnel.  Tlierefore, 
because  of  the  broad  naturi'  of  the  guidance,  tradition,  and  cultural 
preferences,  ih)d  and  th<>  seivices  often  merely  niiiintain  tl\e  status  quo  on 
military  incumbency 

(luidance  on  the  mix  of  pemonnei  needed  to  perform  dod  fimctions  is 
conUiined  in  several  dod  direi-tivi's  some  dating  back  to  1954 — iuui  in 
.service  regulations.  For  exum{)li>,  ooo  Directivi'  1100.4,  “(iuidance  for 
Miuipower  Progriun.s,”  .Augu.st  1^0,  1954,  staK's  tJiat  eivili.ui  employees  .shall 
be  used  in  positK)n.s  that  do  not  req»nre  inilitjiry  incumbency  lor  nsLsons  of 
law,  iniining,  .si'cunty.  discipline,  rotation,  or  combat  readiness,  or  that  do 
not  require  military  background  for  suc  c  essful  perlormanca*  ofthc*  duties 
involvcni  luul  that  do  not  entail  unusual  houi's  not  normally  assoc  iatc'd  or 
compatible  with  civiliiui  employmcmt.  dod  Directive'  1400,5,  ‘  doi*  Policy  for 
('iviliiui  Personnc‘1,”  Miu'cb  21,  .'9H5,  providc's  little-  spc'cilicily  on  civilian 
funcuons  or  po.sitions, 

Seivice  implemc'iiting  regulations  c-xpiuid  the  rc'c(niremc‘nt.s  for  military 
inc  umbency  cnit,lin«-d  in  the  non  clirc'ctivc',  Tbe.st'  ic-gulations  clcsirly  de  fine 
pc'D.onnel  requirc'ment.s  for  combat  func-Iions,  since  only  milin.ry 
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personnel  are  expected  to  perfonn  sucli  roles,  for  example,  the  Manual  of 
Na\y  Total  Force  Manpower  Policies  and  Procedures,  June  1 1,  1990, 
requires  military  members  if  the  person  must  engage  in  or  be  prepared  to 
engage  in  combat. 

In  the  case  of  support  positions,  which  may  be  appropriate  for  civilians  to 
fill,  the  service  regulations  still  tend  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  military 
incumbency.  Army  Regulation  5704,  “Manpower  Management,” 

September  25,  1989,  for  example,  states  that  all  support  positions  will  be 
military  if  they  have  tasks  that,  if  not  performed,  could  cause  direct 
impairment  of  combat  capaPility.  However,  this  does  not  reflect  current 
Army  operations,  since  civilians  routinely  perfonn  equipment  maintenance 
functions  tliat  are  important  to  maintaining  combat  capability.^ 

Service  regulatit>ns  enable  officials  to  use  military  members  in  certain 
administrative,  security,  and  supply  personnel  positions  simply  because 
they  have  traditionally  done  so.  In  addition,  a  preference  for  using  military 
personnel  has  often  existed  because  the  military  personnel  system 
provides  a  high  degree  of  management  control. 

Informally,  dod  and  service  officials  have  often  cited  probable 
deployability  to  theaters  of  operatiofis  in  wartime  as  a  basis  for 
maintaining  military  incumbency.  However,  this  position  does  not  reflect 
current  practice,  since  thousands  of  civilians  were  deployed  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  Wai-. 

Doo  and  service  officials  told  us  tliey  are  in  tiie  process  of  updating  and 
consolidating  some  of  these  policies.  Tiiey  did  not,  however,  have  firm 
dates  for  completing  tlie  updates. 


Due  to  changes  iii  the  world  security  environment  and  budget  constraints, 
I)  's  reducing  die  size  of  its  niilitavy  and  civilian  workforces.  By  fiscal 
year  1999,  active-duty  nulitary  end  strengths  are  to  be  reduced  by 
33  percent  from  the  1987  peak  strengffi.  Approximately  73,000  active-duty 
military  persoimel  reductions  are  currently  planiied  in  live  end  .strength 
between  tJie  beginning  of  fiscal  yecn  1996  juid  tht'  end  of  fist  al  year  1999, 
based  on  ix)i>'s  1995  budget. 


Wniiy  Maiiitpnani’c*:  SlxatPRy  Nec<ied  1  i  inlegrale  Military  arid  Civilian  Personiu  l  Into  Warlinu'  Plans 
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In  theory,  Don  could  achieve  many  of  iLs  military  reduciions  by  replacing 
military  personnel  witli  ci>Tlian  employees.  However,  the  simultaneous 
downsizing  of  civilian  employees  works  against  such  replacements. 
Civilian  end  strengths,  by  fiscal  year  1999,  are  to  be  reduced  by  30  percent 
from  the  1987  peak  strength.  Over  79,000  civilians  are  programmed  for 
reduction  from  the  dod  workforce  between  fiscal  years  1995  and  1999, 
based  on  pod’s  1995  budget.  In  addition,  executive  branch  efforts  to 
reduce  the  number  of  high-graded  (GS-14  equivalent  and  above)  civilian 
positions  throughout  tiie  federal  government  impairs  attempts  to  reduce 
or  replace  officers.  Many  officer  positions,  if  converted,  may  likely  be 
replaced  with  high-graded  civilians. 

POD  officials  explained  that,  especially  during  this  period  of  downsizing, 
their  civilian  personnel  end  .strengths  have  been  driven  more  by  available 
dollars  than  by  requirements.  Local  officials  said  they  have  little,  if  any, 
incentive  to  identify  military-to-civiliair  replacements  during  the 
drawdown.  Officials  see  little  opportunity  to  obtain  the  necessary  funding 
to  support  new  civilian  positions,  particularly  in  the  wake  of  what  they 
sometimes  view  as  arbitrary  cuts  in  end  strengths  and  budgets.  Likewise, 
they  expressed  concern  that  while  fimding  might  be  provided  at  one  point, 
tlxis  would  not  preclude  subsequent  reductions  as  part  of  broad  guidance 
to  meet  other  reduction  targets. 


Many  pod  and  service  personnel  managers  identified  the  inadequate 
integration  between  the  process  for  determining  civilian  requirements  and 
the  budget  process  that  fimds  these  requirements  as  a  barrier  against 
replacing  military  personnel  witii  civilians.  Altliough  local  commanders 
detemiine  their  civilian  requirements  based  on  estimated  workloads  and 
request  budgets  to  cover  tlie  costs  of  su(4i  requiremeriLs,  budgets  are 
allocated  from  higher  levels  and  often  do  not  support  the  identified 
requirements.  According  to  some  ix)p  and  service  officials,  constant 
pressures  to  reduce  die  defense  budget  jmd  persomiel  strengtlis  compel 
them  to  allocate  anticipated  reductions  across  all  defense  programs  on  a 
proportional  basis.  According  to  local  officials,  the  reductions  are 
perceived  as  having  been  made  arbitrarily,  without  fully  considering 
civili.in  requiremeriLs. 

As  a  result,  local  officials  have  become  reluctant  to  identify  military 
positions  for  conversion  to  civilian  ones  bee  aiise  they  fear  tliey  will 
ultimately  lose  both  positions.  From  a  commander’s  persfiective,  the 
ni’litary  position  will  be  deleted  from  the  installation’s  miiiUiry  end 
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strengtli  because  this  proc  ess  is  centrally  managed.  Before  civilians  can  be 
hired,  the  budget  may  be  reduced  by  service  headquarters  and  the 
installation  will  be  unable  to  hire  the  civilians. 

For  exaniple,  at  one  command  we  visited,  2,200  militai-y  members  were 
identified  in  1991  for  replacement  with  civilian  personnel.  These 
replacements  were  to  be  achieved  in  stages  between  1991  and  1995.  A 
command  official  told  us  tliat  they  lost  approximately  2,000  military 
members,  but  gained  no  more  tlian  800  civilians  even  though  the  command 
had  no  change  in  wor  kload.  This  result  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
higher  command  levels  significantly  reduced  this  installation’s  budget 
before  the  civilian  positions  could  be  filled.  This  official  said  hiring 
civilians  often  takes  6  months  because  of  the  required  lengthy  processes  of 
advertising  vacancies  and  reviewing  applications. 

Even  when  funds  ai*e  allocated  to  replace  military  personnel  in  support 
positions  with  civilians,  the  services  may  not  be  required  to  use  ttie  funds 
for  that  puipose.  Funds  for  civilian  personnel  are  derived  from  several 
accounts  that  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  For  example,  the 
operation  and  maintenance  appropriation  funds  the  piurchase  of  fuel, 
supplies,  and  repair  parts  for  weapons  and  equipment,  and  training  of 
military  personnel,  in  addition  to  civilian  persoimel. 


Conclusions 


Although  DOD  and  the  military  services  have  general  policies  requiring 
them  to  use  civilian  personnel  where  possible,  the  services  currently  vary 
in  the  extent  to  which  tiiey  use  thousands  of  military  personnel  in  support 
positions  that,  according  to  ixin  and  S2*^ice  officials,  could  be  civilian.  No 
single  answer  is  apt  to  be  found  to  jirecisely  identify  the  appropriate  mix 
of  militaiy  and  civilian  personnel.  However,  achieving  greatei'  consistency 
among  the  services  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  civilians  performing 
data  processing,  personnel  management,  and  other  similar  fanctioiis  could 
free  up  thousands  of  military  personnel  for  reassigmnenl. 

Eliminating  military  positions  and  replacing  them  witli  civilians  can  save 
significant  personnel  costs,  since  some  cost  analyses  estimate  that,  during 
peacetime,  each  civilian  costs  about  $15,(K)0  per  year  less  than  a  military 
person  of  comparable  pay  grrule.  'Ihe  high  degree  of  variation  among  the 
services  in  how  they  use  military  or  civilian  persormel  to  perform  similar 
functions  suggests  a  need  for  high-level  oversight  by  osd  and/or  tlie  jcs  to 
ensure  balanced  consideration  of  personnel  requirements  across  tlie 
services. 
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However,  various  interrelated  factors  discourage  commanders  from 
pursuing  inilitary-to-civilian  conversions  or  replacements,  Tliese  factors 
range  from  a  traditional  preference  for  military  personnel  where  possible, 
to  concerns  over  retaining  civilian  positions  in  the  current  downsizing 
enviromnent. 


Recomiaendations 


We  recommend  that  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  establish  a  joint  review 
board  and  provide  it  with  a  mandate  to  work  with  the  services  to  ensure  a 
thorough  and  consistent  review  of  military  support  positions  that  may 
have  potential  for  conversion  to  civilian. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  direct  the  services  to 
identify  military  positions  that  should  be  replaced  with  civilians  and 
eliminate,  to  the  extent  possible,  existing  impediments  to  using  civilians 
when  tliey  would  be  less  costly. 


Agency  Comments 


In  commenting  on  a  draft  of  this  report,  dod  concurred  with  our  findings 
and  recommendations,  dod  stated  that  it  will  review  the  miiitary 
essentiality  of  positions  in  its  support  structure  and  report  its  results  to  the 
Congress  by  April  30, 1995,  in  accordance  with  requirements  of  the  fiscal 
year  1995  National  Defense  Authorization  Act.  This  review  will  entail 
recommendations  by  the  military  services  for  converting  military  positions 
to  civilian,  dod  is  also  aware  tliat  various  cost  analyses  acknowledge  a  less 
costly  civilian  substitute  for  military  personnel  performing  similar  type 
work.  However,  ik)I)  policies  governing  military  versus  civilian  manpower 
mix  are  not  predicated  upon  the  comparative  cost  factor  alone,  nor 
modified  based  on  a  single  conflict  experience. 
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3’}\0(;.sa,ruis  of  civilians  deployed  to  tlie  th<!ater  of  operation  if)  suppi^i  t  of 
i  J.S.  military  forces  during  the  Pereiat)  Gulf  War,  CJivilian  depJoytnente  for 
Lliat  operation  revealed  importarrt  admimslrative  wea.knesses  related  to 
the  use  of  ci  vilians  in  such  circimistajnces;  many  of  those  weak  nesses  are 
no)v  being  addressed  by  dod  or  one  oi'  more  of  t  he  services.  That 
deployment  also  demoni>t  rated  up-front  operationrii  plantring  problenrs 
with  the  deployment  of  civilians  tiiat  have  .not  betin  completely  resolved. 


DOD  Used  Thousands 
of  Civilian  Employees 
and  Contractors  in 
Combat  Areas  During 
the  Persian  Gulf  War 


During  the  Gulf  War,  the  United  Slates  deployffd  over  14,000  civi.iians,  both 
govenunent  employees  and  contractor  personnel, '  to  the  theater  of 
operatiorrs.  (About  500,000  military  personnel  deployed  to  liie  Persian  Gulf 
War.)  According  to  dod’s  April  1992  report  to  five  Congress  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  War,  civilians  worked  aboard  Navy  ships,  at  Air  Force  bases,  and  with 
virtually  every  Army  unit.  Only  the  Marine  Corps  did  not  employ 
significant  numbers  of  civilians  in-theater.  Civilians  served  in  a  wide 
variety  of  ssippoit  positions,  including  transportation,  maintenance  and 
repair,  and  otlier  weapon  system  support  roles.  (App.  IV  provides  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  types  of  civilian  specialists  deployed  in  support  of 
the  Gulf  Wai.)  dod’s  April  1992  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Corxduct  of 
the  Perei^  Gulf  War  acknowledges  that  civilian  expertise  was  invaiuabie 
and  contributed  directly  to  the  success  achieved. 


The  services  acknowledge  that  they  did  not  have  good  data  systems  to 
track  civilians  ir.-theater  during  the  Gulf  War’,  particularly  for  contractor 
personnel.  Given  these  limitations,  table  3. 1  shows  how  the  mimbers  break 
down  among  the  services  and  between  dod  erriUan  employees  and 
contractor  persomiel. 


Table  3.1:  DOD  Civilians  and 

Contractor  Personnel  Deployed  for  the 

Number  of  civilians  deployed 

Persian  Gulf  War 

Type  of  civilian 

Air  Force 

Army 

Navy 

Total 

DOD  government  employees 

213 

2,000 

3,000 

5,213 

Contractor  personnel 

154 

3,898 

5,126 

9,178 

Total 

367 

5,896 

8,126 

14,391 

Source:  DOD  and  service  after-action  reports  on  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and  studies  by  ouUside 
-organizations  under  ooniract  to  ttie  services 


'DOD  and  service  data  systems  did  not  systematically  keep  track  of  all  civilian  ernployecti  luid 
contractor  ppisonnel  who  deployed  to  support  die  Gulf  War  The  estimate  is  drawn  from  available 
service  data  and  ccntiactor  studies. 
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l  Iist.oricaJl>,  ixii)  civilians  and  contractor  personnel  have  served  in  tJieaters 
of  operatiorus  dunng  wartime;  however,  the  Persian  G’llf  War  deployment 
was  somewhat  different  from  scenarios  expected  during  the  Cold  War. 

L^S.  dtd'ense  planning  for  the  tlireat  of  war  in  Europe  during  the  Cold  War 
era  rtilied  upon  host  nation  support,  augmented  by  U.S.  reserve  forces,  to 
help  meet  support  requirements.  Defense  planning  also  relied  partly  on  the 
aiisumption  that  some  civilians  working  for  IX)D  in  Europe  woiild  continue 
to  perform  tlieir  functions  in  time  of  conflict.  These  employees  were 
designated  as  emergency  essential;  as  such,  they  were  expected  to  remain 
in  the  area  when  combat  began. 

l.^.S.  military  leaders  now  expect  that,  witli  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  future  coriflicts  will  more  likely  occur  against  regional  powers, 
similar  to  tlie  Persian  Gulf  War  against  Iraq.  U.S.  forces  will  be  expected  to 
operate  in  areas  that  have  little  or  no  military  support  infrastructure. 
Therefore,  dod  officials  expect  that  they  will  have  to  deploy  more  support 
capability  from  the  United  States,  some  of  which  will  be  provided  by 
civilian  employees  and  contractor  personnel. 


DOD  and  service  officials  acknowledge  that  they  were  not  adequately 
prepared  to  process,  deploy,  or  support  civilians  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
tlieater  of  operations,  although  a  1990  dod  directive  required  tliat 
emergency-essential  civilians  be  identified  and  prepared  for  potential 
deployment.  Specifically,  this  directive  required  emergency-essential 
employees  to  sign  agreements  stating  that  they  accept  certain  conditions 
of  employment,  including  relocating  to  foreign  areas  during  crisis 
situations  to  perform  tiieir  duties.  The  directive  also  required  tlie  seivices 
to  provide  emergency-essential  civilians  witii  protective  equipment  and 
work-related  trainLig. 

According  to  the  services’  after-aclion  reports  on  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  a 
number  of  problems  arose  in  deploying  civilians  to  tlie  Gulf  War  and 
caring  for  them  in  the  theater.  Some  problems,  including  those  described 
below,  could  liave  had  serious  consequences.  Many  of  these  problems 
were  attributed  to  poor  plamxing. 

•  Most  of  the  civilian  employees  had  not  been  previously  designated  as 
emergency  essential 

•  Many  civilians  were  not  screened  to  easure  that  they  were  medically  fit  to 
serve  in  desert  conditions.  Some  arrived  in  the  desert  with  medical  and 
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physical  limitations,  such  as  severe  heait  problems  and  kidney  disorders, 
that  precluded  them  from  effectively  performing  their  duties.- 
Some  deploying  civilians  did  not  initially  receive  protective  gear,  such  as 
gas  masks,  because  civilians  were  not  included  on  military  equipment  and 
supply  lists.  Nor  were  adequate  efforts  made  to  ensure  that  civilians  were 
trained  in  the  use  of  such  equipment. 

Dental  records,  wliich  are  an  important  source  of  identification,  were  not 
available  for  deploying  ci’/ilians  because  dental  screenings  had  not  been 
done. 

Some  civilians  did  not  receive  idenfificaticn  cards,  provided  under  terms 
of  the  Geneva  (llonvention,  t:>  identify  them  as  rioncombatants. 

Other  problems,  while  net  as  grave,  also  indicated  a  lack  of  preparation 
for  civiliaivs  in-theater. 

Clear  proced’ires  did  not  exist  to  ensure  that  civilians  received  medical 
care,  housing,  or  transportation  comparable  i;o  that  received  by  military 
membeis. 

I^rocedures  were  not  in  plac.'e  to  provide  for  overtime  rr  danger  pay  in  this 
environment. 

Questions  existed  concerning  whether  civilian  life  iiisurancje  policies 
contained  war  exclusion  clauses  that  would,  iiave  precluded  their  suivi/ors 
firom  ref:eiving  accidental  deatli  benefits  had  viie  civilians  been  killed  while 
there.^ 

Unlike  military  personnel,  cr/iliatus  were  not  entitled  to  free  mailing 
privileges."* 

Our  discussion  with  representatives  of  several  contractors  who  deployed 
personnel  to  tiie  Peisian  Gulf  War  indicated  they  were  delayed  in  getting 
personnel  and  equii>ment  to  the  tlieater  of  operations.  Tliey  reported 
having  to  arrange  for  their  own  tran-sportation.  1  hey  also  reported 
receiving  little  as.sistance  from  dod  in  helping  them  prepare  their 
employees  for  deployment 


^Army  Maintenance:  Strategy  Needed  to  Integraic  Military  and  Civilian  Personnel  Lii.o  Wartime  Plans 
(GAd/NSIAD-93-96,  Apr.  29, 1993;. 

In  a  July  1993  letter  i.i'erpreCng  existing  regulations  for  the  Federal  Employees  Group  iJle  'nsure-ice 
prog.’'am,  the  Office  of  Pcrscnnel  Management — which  has  regulate  ry  oversight  o  /er 
government-sponsored  life  insurance — determined  Cia*  civilians  who  deploy  with  the  military  are  not 
considered  in  “actual  combat."  ITierefore,  they  pxe  entitled  to  cccidental  deatli  and  disme-nberr.ient 
benefits  if  covered  by  tlie  Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Irusurance.  This  letter  did  not  discuss  civilian 
employees  covered  by  other  iasurance  policies  or  con'ractor  personnel  regardless  of  their  insurance 
coverage. 

'The  Ckmgress,  in  Publie  I.aw  l(Ki-160.  Nov.  30,  1993,  extended  free  mail  prixaleges  to  civilian 
employees  of  DOD  while  assigned  to  overseas  area®  during  armed  conflicts 
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Each  service  has  modified  some  of  its  regulations  to  respond  to  the 
problems  identified  during  the  Persian  Gulf  Wai .  The  definition  of 
emergency-essential  civilian  employees  has  been  clarified,  and 
requirements  for  training,  identification  cards,  and  medical  evaluations, 
among  other  things,  have  been  defined.  However,  these  changes  have  not 
yet  been  fully  implemented. 

The  Army,  in  particular,  has  responded  very  extensively.  For  example,  the 
Army  issued  an  extensive  amiex  to  the  Army  Mobilization  and  Operations 
Planrung  and  Execution  System  and  revised  its  civilian  mobilization 
planning  regulations.  The  Army  Materiel  Command  has  published  a  guide 
for  deploying  and  processing  its  civilians.  The  guide  addresses  the  key 
problems  identified  during  the  Gulf  War.  dod  officials  indicate  that  they 
would  like  to  use  the  Army’s  deployment  guide  as  a  prototype  for  the  other 
services. 

Some  problems  identified  during  the  Gulf  War  are  only  partially  solvable 
by  DOD  and  will  require  coordinated  action  with  other  agencies.  For 
example,  dod  officials  acknowledge  that  civilians  should  be  entitled  to 
danger  pay  when  serving  in  hostile  areas;  however,  specific  designation  of 
foreign  areas  subject  to  danger  pay  requires  a  formal  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Army’s  Civilian  Deployment  Guide  outlines  how 
such  pay  is  to  be  provided  and  its  relationship  to  other  pay  and 
allowances. 

Similarly,  niles  governing  overtime  pay  limits  are  controlled  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management.  Waivers  to  the  pay  caps  may  be  granted  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  when  appropriate  forms  are  completed 
by  the  civilian  employees.  According  to  dod  and  service  civilian 
mobilization  officials,  steps  will  be  taken  during  future  civilian  deployment 
processing  to  ensure  that  dod  employees  are  aware  of  the  forms  and 
waiver  request  procedures. 

The  above  actions  are  oriented  to  dod  civilians,  not  civilian  contractor 
personnel.  Some  officials  said  they  believe  contractor  companies  should 
be  responsible  for  ensuring  that  their  employees  are  ready  for  potential 
deployment,  as  well  as  caring  for  them  while  in-theater.  These  officials 
believe,  however,  tfiat  dod  should  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the 
noncombatant  status  of  civilian  contractor  personnel  by  issuing  them 
Geneva  Convention  identity  cards. 


Some  Corrective 
Measures  Are  Being 
Taker 
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DOD  and  tlie  services  have  not  fully  integrated  into  their  wartiniv,  planning 
systems  requirements  for  essential  wartime  support  that  civilian 
employees  and  contractor  personnel  will  perfonn  in-tlieater  during  future 
conflicts.  Such  planning  includes  identifying  civilian  personnel 
requiremeni^s,  designating  emergency-essential  employees,  and  ensuring 
the  availability  of  contractor  personnel  for  potential  deployments. 


Officials  in  D(JD,  jcs,  and  service  contingency  planning  offices  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  dod  civilian  employees  and  civilian  contractor  support 
to  war- fighting  efforts.  To  some  extent,  each  also  acknowdedged  that 
adequate  planning  is  not  currently  being  done,  and  sometimes  pointed  to 
each  others  office  to  take  the  lead  in  this  area. 

For  example,  iX)D  and  some  service  personnel  officials  told  us  that 
requirements  for  wartime  civilian  support  should  be  identified  during  the 
service-level  operational  planning  for  potential  contingencies.  During  such 
planning,  the  services  examine  the  requirements  outlined  by  regional 
war-fighting  commanders  in  cliief  in  their  various  contingency  plans,  and 
develop  time-phased  force  deployment  plans  for  meeting  the  regional 
comm.anders’  needs. 

Service  operational  plamiers  told  us  that  civilians  were  not  included  in 
prior  operational  plans  or  force  deployment  plans,  nor  are  they  anticipated 
to  be  in  the  future,  in  part,  because  service  policies  for  these  functions 
deal  only  with  military  perse  nnel.  Moreover,  these  officials  believe  civilian 
deployment  issues  are  tlie  responsibility  of  civilian  mobilization  planners, 
not  operational  planners. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  service  civilian  mobilization  planners  told  us  that 
civilian  requirements  should  be  included  in  the  operational  and 
deployment  plans  to  ensure  that  civilians  will  have  the  proper  equipment, 
such  as  gas  masks.  According  to  tliese  officials,  the  mqjor  barrier  to 
effective  planning  for  civilian  support  in  military  operations  is  a  hesitation 
by  military  leaders  to  fully  accept  (1)  civilian  waitime  roles  and  (2)  their 
responsibility  for  such  civilians  in  tlie  combat  area, 

DOD  mobilization  officials  expressed  tht'  view'  titat  civilian  requiremenUi 
should  be  integrated  in  joint  staff  and  service  contingency  plaiuting 
processes.  They  do  not  believe  civilians  should  be  included  in  the 
military -oriented  deployment  plans  becausf'  these  plans  cover  units,  ratlier 
than  individuals,  TTiese  officials  believe  that  civilians  should  be  handled 
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like  some  reservists  who  deploy  as  individuals  rather  than  tvith  units.  'ITiey 
also  believe  current  mobilization  and  contingency  planning  policies  do  not 
adequately  address  civilian  deployment  issues.  These  officials  told  us  they 
plan  to  consolidate  dod  mobilization  policies  into  a  single  directive,  rather 
tiian  continuing  with  multiple  directives  that  address  only  certain  aspects 
of  the  i.ssue.  Tliese  officials  would  like  to  assign  responsibility  to  the 
Chairman,  jcs,  to  ensure  that  wai-fighting  commanders  in  chief  recognize 
civilian  wartime  support  functions  in  their  planning  processes,  but 
provided  nr  time  frame  to  complete  this  action. 


T’vo  military  exercises,  one  before  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and  one  more 
recently  completed,  have  pointed  out  civilian  deployment  problems  and 
t  he  need  for  improved  planning.  The  military  exercise  Proud  Eagle  90  was 
the  first  m^or  DOD-wide  exercise  to  recognize  civilian  mobilization  as  a 
significant  element.  The  exercise  was  designed  to  include  all  command 
levels  in  testing  how  well  plans,  policies,  and  procedures  would  work  in 
responding  to  a  world  crisis.  Many  of  the  problems  that  subsequently 
surfaced  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  were  identified  during  this  exercise, 
including  vagueness  in  defining  what  constitutes  an  emergency-essential 
civilian,  absence  of  an  accurate  civilian  personnel  data  system,  lack  of 
clear  understanding  of  civilian  entitlements,  and  inadequate  processing 
procediues. 

According  to  dod  officials,  no  ix)D-wide  exercise  with  a  specific  objective 
of  evaluating  mobilization  issues  has  been  held  since  Proud  Eagle  90,  due 
to  the  constraints  of  ongoing  contingency  operations.  However,  civilian 
deployment-related  issues  did  surface  in  a  recent  U.S.  military  exercise  in 
Egypt.  An  after-action  report  noted  tliat  emergency-esstmtial  civilian 
employees  were  not  tnuned  in  accordance  with  dod  directives. 


Once  requirements  for  potenti;il  civilian  deplo>Tnents  to  tii<‘atei-s  of 
operations  have  becui  identified,  action  is  tlien  requir  ed  to  formally 
designate  such  personnel  as  emergimcy  essential,  to  better  facilitate 
deployment  action,  if  and  when  it  is  required.  The  services  have  vailed  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  identified  emergency-essential  personnel 
and  tlie  extent  tc  which  such  designations  peitained  eititer  to  the  potential 
for  overseas  deployments  or  to  peacetime  contingencies  ui  tlie  I'nited 
States. 
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Data  available  from  dmdc  shows  fluctuations  over  time  in  the  numbers  of 
civilian  employees  designated  as  emergency  essential  by  the  services. 
During  fiscal  year  1987,  for  example,  over  1,100  civilians  were  designated 
as  emergency  essential.  This  number  rose  to  about  2,700 
emergency-essential  civilians  in  1990  and  declined  to  nearly  1,900  in  fiscal 
year  1993.  The  Army  has  consistently  maintained  the  largest  number  of 
such  designations  and  the  Navy  the  least.  The  data  do  not  show  any 
emergency-essential  designations  for  the  Navy  until  1991. 

Oiu'  review  of  the  data  showed  tiiat  many  administrative  personnel  were 
designated  as  emergency  essential,  despite  policy  guidance  stipulating  that 
such  designations  include  only  those  civilians  who  perform  critical 
combat-support  functions.  Many  secretaries,  clerks,  and  other 
administrative  personnel  were  designated  emergency  essential  because 
they  were  stationed  in  overseas  areas  and  had  a  key  role  in  base 
operations.  Service  officials  told  us  they  realize  these  types  of  personnel 
generally  will  not  remain  in  an  area  during  a  conflict  or  deploy  elsewhere 
to  a  combat  area  to  support  rrilitary  forces. 

Other  variations  in  emergency-essential  designations  also  reveal  some 
confusion  over  the  definition.  For  example,  the  seivices  designated  as 
emergency  essential  many  employees  who  were  required  to  work  in  the 
ITnited  States  during  emergencies  with  no  likelihood  of  deployment.  In 
other  cases,  emergency-essential  designations  were  given  to  employees 
who  were  required  to  report  to  work  in  the  United  States  when  other 
personnel  were  excused  for  such  reasons  as  snowstonns. 

Accoi  ding  to  IX)D  and  dmdc  officials,  the  emergency-essential  designations 
in  their  database  are  understated  because  many  commands  are  still 
implementing  tlie  1992  guidance  for  identifying  and  reportmg 
emergency-essential  infbnnation.  Altliough  tli«;se  officials  did  not  provide 
a  time  frame  for  updating  tlte  database,  they  said  tliey  are  working  witli 
the  services  to  ensure  that  persormel  not  expect  ed  to  deploy  to  combat 
areas  are  removed  from  tlie  lists.  We  believe  such  data  are  likely  to  remain 
uiivlerstated  imtil  ix)d  and  the  services  fully  assess  civilian  deployment 
requirements  as  part  of  conlingtincy  plarming  efforts. 


Planning  for  I^ituro 
Civilian  Contractor 
Deployments  Also 
Remains  Problematic 


Various  dod  jtnd  service  officiiils,  and  published  studit's,  recognize  a 
growing  dependeiiee  on  contractor  personnel  to  suptort  high-technology 
military  .systems.  In  November  1990,  dod  issued  a  policy  instructiofi 
intended  to  ensure  tlie  continuat  ion  of  essential  eontraetor  servicf's  during 
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hostilities.  Yet,  little  has  been  done  to  develop  data  on  persons  who 
perform  combat-essential  functions  under  contracts  or  to  ensure  the 
continuity  of  such  contracts.  Disagreement  exists  among  dod,  the  services, 
and  contractors  as  to  v'ho  should  be  responsible  for  the  readiness  and 
safety  of  contractor  personnel  performing  essential  wartime  support. 

The  1990  instruction  directs  the  services  to  develop  and  implement  plans 
and  procedures  that  would  reasonably  assure  the  continuation  of  essential 
services  during  crisis  situations.  Requirements  of  the  directive  include, 
among  other  things,  the  following: 

The  services  must  review  all  contracts  annually  to  determine  which 
functions  will  be  essential  during  crisis  situations. 

The  services  must  maintain  a  current,  generic  description  of  the  essential 
contractor  service,  the  number  of  contractor  employees,  and  equivalent 
staff  years  required  to  perform  the  essential  services. 

The  directive  does  not  specify  what  assistance  contractors  can  expect  to 
receive  from  dod,  other  than  the  issuance  of  Geneva  Convention  identity 
cards.  Representatives  of  several  contractors  that  deployed  personnel  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  said  they  received  little  assistance  from  dod  to  help 
them  prepare  their  employees  for  deployment,  and  said  such  assistance 
might  have  prevented  deployment  delays. 

One  mechanism  the  services  use  to  ensure  continuation  of  services  has 
been  the  inclusion  of  a  “crisis  clause”  in  contracts.  At  some  locations  we 
visited,  boilerplate  language  had  been  included  in  some  of  the  contracts 
related  to  essential  functions  In  general,  tliis  language  states  ttiat  the 
contractor  shall  be  responsible  for  performing  all  requirements  of  the 
contract  notwitlistanding  the  existence  of  any  state  of  war  or  emergency 
and  states  that  failiu'e  to  perform  may  subject  the  contractor  to  a 
tennination  of  the  contract  for  default. 

However,  mobilization  and  operational  planners  at  local  conmiands  could 
not  tell  us  whether  all  of  tlie  command’s  contracts  had  been  reviewed  for 
their  wartime  essentiality.  Neither  local  conunands,  service  headquarters, 
nor  IX)D  officials  could  provide  sunmtary  data  on  contractor  employees 
performing  essential  combat-suppon  functions  as  required  by  ix)d,  or 
verify  w'hether  all  contracts  had  been  rexdewed.  Some  officials  said  tliey 
did  not  need  to  know  tJie  number  of  personnel  because  contractor 
companies  are  responsible  for  deploying  imd  protecting  their  employees. 
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The  DOD  Inspector  General  reported  in  1988  and  1991  that  no  m^or 
command  could  provide  data  concerning  ail  contracts  vital  to  combat  or 
crisis  operations.'’  According  to  the  reports,  a  contributing  factor  was  the 
absence  of  a  central  dod  activity  with  oversight  over  contractors  with 
wartime  essential  functions.  During  our  review,  officials  in  the  Office  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Readiness,  who  must 
monitor  the  implementation  of  the  dod  directive,  said  that  oversight  is  still 
decentralized,  and,  while  several  organizations  have  some  responsibility, 
no  single  headquarters  organization  wants  to  assmne  full  control.  For 
example,  contracting  for  logistics  support  of  mqjor  weapon  systems  is 
delegated  to  the  managers  of  individual  weapjon  programs  in  the  systems 
acquisition  chain,  while  war  planning  associated  with  using  these  systems 
rests  with  operational  support  personnel.  According  to  the  Personnel  and 
Readiness  officials,  such  decentralization  slows  efforts  to  address 
contractor  deployability. 


Conclusions 


Although  DOD  officials  have  informally  cited  potential  deployment  to 
theaters  of  operations  as  reasons  for  retaining  military  incumbents  in 
selected  support  positions,  civilians  have  historically  deployed  to  combat 
areas  to  support  the  military  forces.  The  recent  Persian  Gulf  War  showed 
that,  to  the  extent  civilians  are  to  be  used  in  combat  areas,  improved 
up-front  contingency  planning  is  needed. 

The  services  are  making  progress  in  developing  and  implementing  policies 
to  prevent  problems  that  arose  during  the  deployment  of  civilian 
employees  and  contractor  personnel  to  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  However, 
they  still  have  not  adequately  addressed  civilian  support  requirements  in 
their  existing  war-planning  processes.  They  have  not  fully  identified 
civilian  employees  or  contractor  persomiel  who  perform  combat  essential 
functions  and  who  might  be  called  to  deploy.  Some  confusion  exists 
among  organizations  involved  with  contractor  support  for  military 
operations  on  what  assistance  ik)u  should  provide  and  who  should  be 
responsible  for  the  readiness  and  safety  of  these  personnel. 

Proper  identification  of  civilian  employees  and  contractors  would  help 
ensure  that  deploying  individuals  are  properly  trained  and  firepared  to 
enter  combat  areas.  Many  pers:omiel  officials  believe  recognition  of 


''Civilian  ('oplra<-U>r  Overseas  Support  Dui’iiig  HosUliLics,  ( iffii  e  of  the  Inspei  tor  (leneral,  Departnieni 
of  Defense  (Report  No.  91  10.'),  .Kine  26,  19iil )  and  Ensiunng  Heteiitjon  of  Emerdency  Es-sential 
Civilian.s  Ovena-as  Durinj!  Hosiihues,  OfTn  e  of  the  Inspeetor  ffeneral,  Deparinieni  of  I  lefense  ( Ki  port 
No  89-026.  Nov.  7.  1988) 
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wartime  requirements  for  civilians  must  come  from  the  jcs  before  service 
planners  will  include  civilians  in  their  operational  plans. 


We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman,  jcs  clarify 
organizational  responsibiUty  for  ensuring  that  civilian  support  to  military 
operations  is  considered  during  contingency  planning  processes.  These 
officiaJ.s  should  direct  operational  planners  to  integrate  civilian 
reqijirements  for  dod  civilian  employees  and  contractor  personnel  into 
appropriate  plans  for  deploying  forces  to  combat  areas. 

We  also  recommend  tliat  the  service  secretaries  direct  commanders  of 
miyor  support  organizations  to  establish  time  frames  for  reassessing  their 
needs  for  emergency-essential  civilian  employees.  The  commanders 
should  expeditiously  purge  ..xisting  lists  of  administrative  persons  to 
prevent  unnecessary  spending  on  training  for  persons  who  will  not  deploy 
to  theaters  of  operation.  The  commanders  should  ensure  that 
emergency-essential  civilians  (1)  receive  appropriate  training,  including 
basic  survival  skills;  (2)  participate  in  job-related  iX)D-wide  training 
exercises;  and  (3)  are  otherwise  prepared  to  deploy  to  combat  areas  when 
needed. 

We  further  rtmommend  that  the  St*cretary  of  Defense  clarify  the  tyjie  of 
assistance,  such  as  deplcyment  processing,  training,  transportation, 
housing,  or  care  in-theater,  that  ix)i)  will  provide  to  contractors  who 
perform  essential,  combat-supp«;>rt  functions.  The  Secretiuy  should  also 
direi^t  the  service  secretaries  to  establish  time  fracies  for  identifying 
(•(mtractors  and  the  personni'I  who  piovide  essential  combat-'  upyiort 
sendees,  and  initiate  actions  to  ensure  tliaf  such  j)ersonnel  will  be 
prepared  to  deploy  to  combat  areas,  if  needed. 


iK)i)  concurnsl  with  our  rei'ommendations  mul  agreed  to  ynirsue,  in  fiscal 
year  195)5,  initiatives  to  ensure  tliat  militiuy  opt'ratiimal  {ilaiming  includes 
necessiuy  civilian  support.  iMin  also  agreed  'o  request  ail  suhordina'e 
organizations  to  validate  their  reiiuirenients  for  emergi*.K  y-es.s(“ntial 
civilian  employeivs  .uid  contrac  tor  personiu-l  ai  .d  jirovidt'  for  required 
training,  ikip  noted,  however,  that  deyiloynient  rel  Ucsl  issues  .iffecling 
contractors  are  complex  and  will  probably  ;u)t  be  rcssolved  ovct  the  next 
fiscal  yt“iU'. 
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Army 

Percentage 


Fiscal  year 

Military 

Civilian 

Total 

civilian 

1987 

780,800 

412,200 

1,193,000 

34.6 

1990 

750,600 

380,400 

1,131,000 

33.6 

1993 

572.400 

294,200 

866,600 

33.9 

1994 

540,000 

293,500 

333,500 

35,2 

1995 

510,000 

281,000 

791,000 

35.5 

1993 

495,000 

268,800 

763,800 

35.2 

Source:  The  Departmen;  of  Defense  (DOD)  Manpower  Reouirements  Reports  and  data  from  the 
Office  of  the  DOD  Comptroller. 


Note  All  figures  are  rounded.  Figures  for  1987-1993  are  actuals;  those  for  1994-1995  ar-' 
projections,  as  of  Ju';  1994. 


Air  Force 


Fiscal  year 

Military 

Civilian 

Total 

Percent'ige 

civilian 

1987 

607,000 

264,300 

871,300 

30.3 

1990 

539,300 

,'.-♦8,900 

708  200 

3'f  .6 

1993 

444,400 

201,700 

645,100 

31.2 

1994 

425,700 

201,500 

627,200 

32,1 

1995 

400,100 

195,400 

595,500 

32.8 

1999 

388,800 

175,700 

564,500 

31.1 

Source  DOD  Manpower  Requiremetils  Rnoorts  and  data  from  the  Office  of  the  DOD  Comptroller. 


Note.  All  figures  are  rounded.  Figures  for  1987-1993  are  actuals,  those  for  1994  1999  are 
projections,  as  of  July  1994 
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Navy 


Fiscal  year 

Military 

Civilian 

Total 

Percentage 

civilian 

1987 

586,800 

331.500 

918,300 

36.1 

1990 

582,900 

320,500 

903,400 

35.5 

1993 

510,000 

267,000 

777,000 

34.4 

1994 

471,500 

250,500 

722,000 

34.7 

1995 

441,600 

227,300 

688,900 

34.0 

1990 

393,900 

202,400 

596,300 

33.9 

Source:  DOD  Manpower  Requirements  Reports  and  Daia  from  :he  Office  of  the  DOD  Comptroller. 


Note:  All  figures  are  rounded.  Figures  for  1987-1993  are  actuals;  those  for  1994-1999  are 
projections,  as  of  July  1994. 


Marine  Corps 


Fiscal  year 

Military 

Civilian 

Total 

Percentage 

civilian 

1987 

199,500 

21,600 

221,100 

9.8 

1990 

196,700 

20,500 

217,200 

9,4 

1993 

178.400 

18,200 

196,600 

9,3 

1994 

174,000 

17,900 

191,900 

9.3 

1095 

174,000 

13,000 

192,000 

9.4 

1999 

174,000 

17,000 

191,000 

8.9 

Sou.ce  DOD  Manpower  Requirements  Reports  and  data  from  the  Office  of  the  DOD  Comptroller. 

Note  All  figures  a'’e  rounded  Figures  lor  1987-1993  are  actuals:  those  for  1994-1999  are 
projections,  as  of  July  1994. 
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Defense  agencies 

Fiscal  year 

Military 

Civilian 

Total 

Percentage 

civilian 

1987 

9,200 

97,800 

107,000 

91.4 

1990 

10,000 

102,500 

112,500 

91.1 

1993 

176,900 

155,800 

32i2,700 

46.8 

1994 

175,600 

159,600 

335,200 

47.6 

1995 

171,-300 

151,700 

323,000 

47.0 

1999 

Not  available 

Not  available 

Not  available 

Not  available 

Source:  DOD  Manpower  Requiremenls  Reports  and  data  from  the  Office  of  the  DOD  Comptroller. 

Notes:  All  figures  are  rounded.  Figures  for  1987-1993  are  ac  tuals,  those  tor  1994-95  are 
projections,  as  of  July  1994. 

Military  end  strengths  include  personnel  accounted  for  in  the  services. 

The  decrease  n  the  percentage  of  civilian  personnel  in  the  Defense  agencies  results  primarily 
from  the  transfer  of  common  functions  from  the  military  servi'jes  to  Defense-wide  agencies  and 
the  accompanying  reassignment  of  military  personnel  performing  such  functions.  Examples 
include  the  transfer  of  various  medical  personnel  to  the  Defense  Health  Program  and  the  transfer 
of  DOD's  comn.on  transportation  mission  to  the  U.S.  Transportation  Command. 
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Ci  vilians  Within  the  Military  Services  as  a 
Percentage  of  Personnel  by  Programming 
Categories 


Table  11.1:  Civilians  Within  the  Miiitari 
Services  as  a  Percentage  of  Parse  inO 
by  Programming  Categories  for  Fiscal 
Year  1987 


iriiiiiinvnininHiia-iiiini  mmmm 

Percentage  of 

employeeis  that  are  civilians 

Programming  category 

Air  Force 

Army 

Navy 

OUD-wide 

Central  logistics 

94.2 

92.2 

96.5 

95.2 

Combat  installations 

31.0 

76.0 

57.7 

50.6 

Communications/intelligence 

17,1 

18.6 

17.2 

22.9 

Force  support  training 

6.7 

28.2 

10.5 

1C.0 

Joint  activities 

17.7 

25.0 

36.1 

24.4 

Medical  support 

18.3 

44.6 

27.5 

32.9 

Research  and  development 

44.7 

79.4 

84.5 

71  9 

Service  management  headquarters 

35.1 

66.8 

65.7 

54,4 

Strategic  forces 

10.4 

25.0 

13.6 

11.3 

Support  activities 

55.3 

76.3 

52.8 

65.0 

Tactical/mobility 

16.2 

6.1 

2.3 

6,1 

Training  and  personnel 

24.7 

28.8 

13.4 

27.6 

Aggregate  of  above  categories 

30.3 

34.6 

36,1 

34.3 

Source:  DOD  Manpower  Requirements  Reports  for  selected  fiscal  years. 

Note  DOD-wide  data  includes  civilian  personnel  assigned  to  Defense  agencies,  such  as  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency 


Table  11.1:  Civilians  Within  the  Military 
Services  as  a  Percentage  of  Personnel 
by  Programming  Categories  for  Fiscal 
Year  1994 


Percentage  of  employees 

that  are  civiliar^s 

Program  category 

Air  Force 

Army 

Navy 

DO  D-wide 

Central  logistics 

86.9 

96.2 

94.7 

94.1 

Combaf  installations 

30.9 

78.0 

44.0 

50.1 

Comm  jriications/intelligence 

21  9 

32.0 

20.0 

29.9 

Force  support  training 

8.4 

25.9 

9.9 

9.5 

Joint  activities 

7.5 

16.2 

22.4 

25,3 

Medical  support 

19.9 

52.5 

27,6 

35.3 

Research  and  development 

46.5 

84.6 

89.4 

80.7 

Service  management  headquarters 

39  5 

66.9 

54.7 

53.0 

Strategic  forces 

22.9 

40.0 

24,7 

24,3 

Support  activities 

47,9 

77.4 

58,2 

66,8 

Tactical/mobility 

24  8 

3.5 

4,5 

7.7 

Training  and  personnel 

36.8 

35  2 

19,4 

38,0 

Aggregate  of  above  categories 

31.8 

35,0 

34,3 

36,2 

Source  DOD  Manpower  Requirements  Repoi 

Is  foi  selects 

id  fiscal  years 

Note  DOD'Wide  oata  includes  civilian  personnel  assigned  to  Defense  agencies,  such  as  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency 
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Percentage  of  Personnel  by  Prugrainniing 
tJategorles 


Definitions  of 
Program  Categories 


C'  ntral  logistics  covers  prograiTi  elements  for  the  operation  of  sui)piy 
depots  and  centers,  inventoiy  control  points,  and  centralized  procurement 
offices.  It  also  includes  centralized  repair,  modification,  maintenance,  and 
overhaul  of  equipment,  and  activities  such  as  industrial  preparedness. 

Combat  installations  contain  elements  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  instilations  of  the  strategic,  tactical,  airlift,  and  sealift  conunends. 
Functions  include  real  property  maintenance,  base  communications, 
housekeeping,  and  installation  administration. 

Communications  and  intelligence  include  centrally  managed 
communications  and  intelligence-gathering  activities. 

Force  support  training  covers  advanced  flight  tiaining  conducted  by 
combat  commands,  Navy  training  conducted  at  sea  and  ashore  in  direct 
support  of  combat  units,  and  certain  Army  and  Marine  Corps  unit  training 
activities. 

Joint  activities  cover  bUlets  tliat  are  outside  the  control  of  each  service. 
They  includes  requirements  for  the  Joint  Staff,  unified  commands,  the  staff 
of  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense,  Defense  agencies,  and  tiiose  personnel 
assigned  to  support  other  federal  agencies. 

Medical  support  includes  medical  care  in  regional  medical  centers  and 
related  research  and  development  programs  in  support  of  medical 
research,  equipment,  and  clinics. 

Research  and  development  includes  m^ior  defense- wide  activities 
conducted  under  centralized  control  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Specific  areas  include  meteorological,  topographic, 
oceanographic,  and  navigational  activities. 

Service  managemeiit  headquarters  includes  organizations  to  support 
service  combat  and  support  commands,  sucfi  as  U,S.  Anny,  Europe  and 
U.S.  Navy,  Pacific  Fleet. 


Strategic  forces  include  rmcleai*  offensive,  defensive,  and  control  and 
surveillarice  forces  tliat  have  as  their  fundamental  objective  deterrence  of 
and  defense  against  nuclear  attack  upon  the  United  States,  our  military 
forces  and  bases  overseas,  and  our  allies. 
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ClvUianN  Within  tne  Military  Scrvlrcii  on  • 
Perrentaile  of  Pemonnel  by  Pro^aminln(( 
Cat«f;orieii 


Support  activities  include  operation  and  maintenance  of  installat  ions  of 
the  auxiliary  forces,  research  and  development,  logistics,  and  training  and 
administrative  coimnands. 

T^dcal/rnobility  forces  include  (1)  land  forces  of  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps;  (2)  air  components  of  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  such 
as  figliter,  attack,  reconnaissance,  and  special  operations  squadrons,  direct 
support  aircraft,  armament  and  electronics  maintenance  units,  and 
operational  headquarters  for  these  forces;  and  (3)  Naval  forces  such  as 
forces  aboard  warships,  antisubmarine  warfare  vessels,  amphibious 
forces,  and  forv/ard  logistical  suppoitir.g  forces,  intermediate  maintenance 
activities  and  telecommunications  units.  Mobility  forces  of  the  Air  Force, 
Army,  and  Navy  include  airlift,  sealift,  and  land  movement  of  passengers 
and  cargo.  They  also  include  sea  port  systems,  traffic  management,  and 
aerospace  rescue  and  recovery.  Special  operations  forces  are  also 
embedded  in  this  category. 

Ti^ung  ai^  personnel  includes  staff  and  faculty  for  formal  military  and 
technical  training  conducted  under  centralized  control  of  service  training 
commands.  It  also  includes  personnel-related  activities  such  as  recruiting, 
centrally  funded  welfare  and  morale  programs,  and  civilian  career  training. 
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Comparison  of  Military  and  Civilian 
Compensation 


Tliis  appendix  sets  forth  the  principal  definitions  and  metliodology 
underlying  the  cost  estimates  presented  in  chapter  2  ax;d  shov/^s  cost 
differentials  by  pay  grade  between  military  and  civilian  personnel  (see 
table  III.l).  The  methodology  is  based  in  part  cn  a  1988  RAND  Note, 
prepared  for  the  Office  of  trie  Assistant  Secretaiy  of  Defense  for  Force 
Management  and  Personnel.'  Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  the 
(‘stimates  are  based  on  unpublished  data  obtained  from  the  Department,  of 
Defense  (ix)d);  figures  used  here  represent  defense-wide  averages,  and  all 
costs  are  in  1994  dollars. 


Table  III.1: 1994  Average  Coat 
Comparison  of  Annual  Military  and 
Civilian  Compensation  Between 
Comparable  Pay  Grades  in  CONUS 


Military  compensation  Civilian  compensation 


Grade 

Pay 

Grade 

Pay 

Difference 

0-10  through 

$1/0,836 

ES-6  through 

$141,047 

$29,789 

0-7 

through 

ES-1 

through 

through 

$130,534 

$1  13,257 

$17  277 

0-6 

f:0,663 

GS-15 

95,853 

14,810 

0-5 

92,277 

GS-14 

79,824 

12,453 

GS-13 

66,887 

25,390 

0-4 

76,116 

GS-12 

55,524 

20,591 

0-3 

60,871 

GS-11 

45,837 

15,034 

GS-10 

42,824 

18,047 

0-2 

48,240 

GS9 

37,756 

10,484 

GS-8 

34,953 

13,287 

0-1 

36,064 

GS-7 

31,294 

4,770 

E-9 

63,011 

GS-6 

28,370 

34,641 

E-8 

53,313 

24,943 

E-7 

46,144 

17,774 

E-6 

39,815 

GS-5 

25,507 

14,308 

E-5 

33,750 

8,243 

E-4 

29,234 

GS-4 

22,040 

6,394 

E-3 

24,361 

GS-3 

20,417 

3,944 

E-2 

22,274 

GS-2 

18,720 

3,554 

E-1 

20,163 

GS-1 

15,727 

4,436 

Notes:  Numbers  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  dollar. 


Data  are  based  on  military  and  civilian  grade  level  comparisons  established  for  Geneva 
Convention  purposes  (DOD  Instruction  1000,1,  Jan  30,  1974), 


'Adele  R.  Palmer  and  David  J.  OsbaJdestoii,  “lnr.Tementff.l  Costs  of  Milit.try  and  Civilirui  Manpower  in 
the  Military  Services,"  A  RAND  Note  (July  108S),  N-2G77  .*<>1?. 
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Comparison  of  Mllltsury  and  CivlHan 
Compensation 


Military 

Compensation 


All  personnel  entitled  to  active-duty  compensation  receive  the  sum  of  four 
main  elements  of  military  compen  jUtion  included  in  Regular  Military 
Compensation  (kmc),  basic  pay,  b.isic  allowance  for  quarters  (including 
any  variable  or  overseas  housing  allowance),  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence  (or  subsistence  in  kind),  and  Federal  income  tax  advaiitage. 
RMC  is  the  basic  level  of  compensation  every  service  member  receives, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  cash  or  in  kind  every  payday,  that  is  consistent 
with  all  military  persormel  of  a  particular  pay  grade,  years  of  service,  and 
family  size.  For  the  purpose  oJ'  cornpaiing  military  and  civilian 
compensation,  an  additional  amount  is  included  in  the  latc  to  account  for 
the  nontaxibility  of  the  allowances  for  quarters  and  subsistence.  This  is 
known  as  “federal  income  tax  advantage.”  Federal  income  tax  is  computed 
using  the  standard  deduction  emd  1994  tax  rates,  including  the  earned 
income  tax  credit. 

Military  persormel  may  also  receive  other  elements  of  compensation, 
depending  on  their  military  specialty  (such  as  physician),  where  they  are 
stationed,  the  nature  of  their  duty  assignment,  and  so  forth.  For  example, 
some  personnel  may  be  entitled  to  a  variable  housing  allowance  if  they  are 
stationed  in  a  high-iiousing-cost  rr  ^a  of  the  United  States  and  are  not 
assigned  to  government  quarters.  Other  persormel  may  receive  hostile  fire 
(or  inuninent  danger)  pay  for  servir  g  in  hostile  areas  that  may  subject 
them  to  physical  harm  or  inuninent  danger.  Tlie  rmc  data  in  this  report  are 
applicable  only  to  persormel  in  the  continental  Unites  States  (conus) 
because  they  include  the  variable  housing  allowance,  but  not  the  overseas 
housing  allowance. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report  we  used  all  cash  pay  grade  averages  for  rmc 
from  dod’s  Selected  Military  Compensation  Tables;  January  1994  Pay 
Rates  Report.^  Table  ni.2  shows  the  armual  rmc,  including  retirement 
benefits,  received  by  military  persormel.  The  retirement  benefits  are 
actuarially  costed  as  a  percentage  (36  percent  as  of  FY  1994)^  of 
active-duty  basic  pay.  An  actuarially-costed  retirement  benefit  assumes 
that  if  the  percentage  of  basic  pay  is  set  aside  armually  in  an  interest 
bearing  account,  it  would  accrue  enough  principal  and  interest  to  pay  off 
future  benefits  as  needed.  We  did  nor  include  other  costs  associated  with 
providing  such  benefits  as  medical  care,  training,  or  rmemployment 
compensation. 


^Department  of  Defense,  OASD,  Directorate  of  Compettsation,  “Selected  Military  Compensation 
Tables:  January  1994  Pay  Bates,"  undated  publication. 

^Source;  1X)D  Office  of  the  Actuary. 

Note:  The  actuarially  determined  percentage  is  also  known  as  the  Normal  Cost  Percentage. 
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Compxriaon  of  Military  and  Civilian 
Compensation 


Table  III.2: 1994  Annual  Regular 
Military  Compenaation,  Including 
Retirement  Benefits,  In  CONUS 


Civilian 

Compensation 


Grade 

0-10 

Military 
base  pay 

$108,202 

Retirement 
benefits  (36% 
of  base  pay) 

$38,953 

Regular  military 
compensation 
(RMC) 

$131,883 

Total  (Retirement 
benefits  and  RMC) 

$170,836 

0-9 

99,212 

35,716 

122,596 

158,312 

0-8 

0-7 

89,896 

79,333 

32,363 

28,560 

112,845 

101,974 

145,208 

130,534 

0-6 

66,364 

23,891 

86,772 

110,663 

0-5 

53,816 

19,374 

72,903 

92,277 

0-4 

44,313 

15,953 

60.163 

76,116 

0-3 

35,385 

12,739 

48,132 

60,871 

0-2 

27,581 

9,929 

38,311 

48,240 

0-1 

20,051 

7,218 

28,846 

36,064 

E-9 

36,095 

12,994 

50,017 

63,011 

E-8 

29,653 

10,675 

42,638 

53,313 

E-7 

24,993 

8,997 

37,147 

46,144 

E-6 

20,983 

7,554 

32,261 

39,815 

E-5 

17,393 

6,261 

27,489 

33,750 

E-4 

15,137 

5,449 

23,785 

29,234 

E-3 

12,035 

4  333 

20,028 

24,361 

E-2 

11,200 

4,032 

18,242 

22,274 

E-1 

9,994 

3,598 

16,565 

20,163 

Note:  Numbers  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  dollar. 


For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  civilian  compensation  consists  of  base  pay, 
other  pay,  and  benefits.  Base  pay  is  regular  salaries  and  ivages;  other  pay 
includes  overtime  and  holiday  pay;  and  benefits  include  life  hisurance, 
health  benefits,  worker’s  compensation,  and  pension  and  retirement 
benefits.  We  used  a  17  percent  average  civilian  compensation  acljustrnent 
factor  for  other  pay  and  regular  benefits  for  nonwage-rate  workers.'*  'Hie 
acljustment  factor  for  other  pay  and  regular  benefits  was  multiplied  by  tfie 
annual  base  amoimts  to  calculate  civilian  annual  direct  costs. 


^Although  thi.s  a<tjustment  fac'or  is  taken  from  file  1988  RAND  Note,  DOD  officials  stated  that  ttie 
factor  has  not  changed  significantly  in  recent  years.  Tlierefore,  for  the  purpose  of  this  report  we  have 
used  the  same  acfjustment  factors  to  calculate  direct  costs  per  civil  service  staff  year  in  CONUS  as  of 
1994.  Source:  Adele  R.  Palmer  and  David  J,  Osbaldeston,  “Incremental  Costs  of  Militaiy  and  Civilian 
Manpower  in  the  Military  Services,”  A  RAND  Note,  fjuly  1988),  N-2677  FMP 
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CompArieon  of  Military  end  Civilian 
Compenaation 


Table  III.3  provides  average  adjusted  basic  pay  for  general  schedule  and 
senior  executive  service  positions  in  coNUS.  The  average  acyusted  basic 
pay  is  equal  to  basic  pay  plus  any  locality  ac^ustment.  Average  ac^justed 
basic  pay  was  taken  from  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management’s  Central 
Personnel  Data  File.  The  base  pay  for  senior  executive  service 
professionals  is  an  average  of  all  locality  pay  areas  in  the  United  States 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 


Table  III.3: 1994  Annual  Civilian 
Compensation  in  CONUS 

Grade 

Average  adjusted 
basic  pay) 

Adjustment  factor 
for  other  pay  and 
reguiar  benefits 
(17%  of  base  pay) 

Totai  (base  pay, 
other  pay,  and 
reguiar  benefits) 

ES-6  through 

$120,553 

$20,494 

$141,047 

ES-1 

through 

through 

through 

$96,801 

$16,456 

$113,257 

GS-15 

81,926 

13,927 

95,853 

GS-14 

68,226 

1 1 ,598 

79,824 

GS-13 

57,168 

9,719 

66,887 

GS-12 

47,456 

8,068 

55,524 

GS-11 

39,177 

6,660 

45,837 

GS-10 

36,602 

6,222 

42,824 

GS-9 

32,270 

5,486 

37,756 

Gsa 

29,874 

5,079 

34,953 

GS-7 

26,747 

4,547 

31,294 

GS-6 

24,248 

4,122 

28,370 

GS-5 

21,801 

3,706 

25,507 

GS-4 

19,521 

3,319 

22,840 

GS-3 

17,450 

2,967 

20,417 

GS-2 

16,000 

2,720 

18,720 

GS-1 

13,442 

2,285 

15,727 

Note  Numbers  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  dollar 
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Civilian  Specialists  Deployed  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  War 


Civilian  employees  Contractor  personnel 


Service 

Number 

Functions 

Number 

Functions 

Contracting 

Maintenance 

Training 

Transportation 

Logistics 

Logistics 

Plumbing 

ADP  support 

Food  service 

Mortuary 

Maintenance  and 
supply 

Postal  services 

Engineering 

Quality  assurance 

ADP  specialists 

Transportation 

Army  Total 

2,000 

3,894 

Maintenance/ 

equipment 

Maintenance 

Civil  engineers 

Transportation 

Mortuary  affairs 

Aircraft  specialists 

Air  Force  Total 

213 

154 

Engineering 

Ship  crews 

Medical  personnel 

Linguists 

Science  advisors 

ADP  specialists 

Merchant  marines 

Navy  Total 

3,000 

5,126 

DOD  Total 

5,213 

9,178 

Total  DOD 
civilian 

employees  and 
contractors 

14,391 

Source:  DOD  and  service  after-action  reports  on  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and  j 
organizations  under  contract  to  the  services 

itudies  by  outside 
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Comments  From  the  Department  of  Defense 


OFFICE  OF  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
4000  DEFENSE  PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON,  D  C  203014000 

SEP  27 

PtR?ONNEL  AND 
NEADINCSS 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Conahan 
Assistant  Comptroller  General 
National  Security  and  International  A/fairs  Division 
U  S,  General  Accounting  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20548 

Dear  Mr.  Conahan: 

This  is  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  response  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  draft  report,  "DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE:  Greater  Reliance  on  Civilians  in 
Support  Roles  Could  Provide  Significam  Benefits,"  dated  August  4,  1994  (GAO  Code 
391217),  OSD  Case  9755.  The  Department  concurs  with  the  report. 

The  Department  agrees  with  the  GAO  that  civilians  represent  a  significant 
component  of  the  DoD  workforce,  both  in  peacetime  and  in  wartime.  The  Department  is 
also  aware  that  various  cost  comparative  analyses  acknowledge  a  less  costly  civilian 
substitute  for  military  personnel  performing  similar  type  work.  However.  DoD  policies 
governing  militaiy  versus  civilian  manpower  mix  are  noi  predicated  upon  the  comparative 
co.st  factor,  alone,  nor  modified  based  on  a  single  conflict  experience. 

A.S  the  draft  report  acknowledges,  variations  in  assigned  missions  often  account  for 
differences  in  manpower  mix  across  Service  orgaiii/ations.  Lessons  learned  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  Uve  caused  each  Service  to  modify  their  regulations  and  procedures  pertaining 
to  civilian  deployment  The  DoD  agrees  that  further  improvements  caii  be  made.  In 
FY  1995.  the  Department  will  be  conducting  a  review  of  the  military  essentiality  of  its 
support  structure  and  considciing  any  conversion  actions  that  may  lie  warranted. 

The  detailed  DoD  comments  on  the  draft  report  recommendations  arc  provided  in 
the  enclosure.  The  DoD  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  draft  report. 


Albert  V.  Conte 
Principal  Deputy 


Enclosure: 

As  .itaied, 

o 
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Appendix  V 

Comments  From  the  Department  of  Defense 


GAO  DRAFT  REPORT  -  DATED  AUGUST  4,  l!i>4 
(GAO  CODE  391217)  OSD  CASE  9755 

"DEPART  MENT  OF  DEFENSE:  GREATER  RELIANCE  ON  CIVILIANS  IN 
SUPPORT  ROLES  COULD  PROVIDE  SIGNIFICANT  BENEHTS" 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  COMMENTS 
ON  THE  GAO  RECOMMENDATIONS 

4i  *  *  «  *  • 


Now  on  pp.  5  and  29, 


Now  on  pp.  5  and  29. 


0  RECOMMENDATION  1:  The  GAO  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
establish  a  joint  review  board  and  provide  it  with  a  mar  date  to  work  with  the  Services  to 
ensure  a  thorough  and  consistent  review  of  military  support  positions  that  may  have 
potential  for  conversion  to  civilian,  (p.  9,  p.  43/GAO  Draft  Report! 

Don  RESPONSE::  Concur.  The  House  Conference  Report,  dated  August  12,  1994,  on 
the  National  Defense  Aultiorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1995,  also  directs  that  the 
Department  review  military  essentiality  in  the  DoD's  support  structure.  The  report 
retjuiics  that  the  Department  report  its  results  to  the  Congress  by  April  30,  1995.  The 
DoD  actions  to  respond  to  the  Section  347  diiection  will  satisfy  both  that  requirement  and 
the  intent  of  the  GAO  recommendation. 

0  RECOMMENDATION  2:  The  GAO  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
direct  the  Services  to  identify  military  positions  that  Uiould  be  replaced  with  civilians  and 
eliminatc-to  the  extent  possible-existing  impediments  to  using  civilians  when  they  would 
be  less  costly.  (The  GAO  suggested  that  options  might  include  ensuring  that  funding  for 
civilian  personnel  to  cover  the  costs  of  military-to-civilian  conversions  is  provided  '.o  tliose 
officials  who  recommend  replacing  miliiary  positions  with  civilians,  provided  they  justify 
the  actions  as  either  cost  savings  or  operalionaJ  efficiencies.  The  GAO  also  suggested  that 
another  action  could  be  to  designate  certain  categories  of  .support  posiuons  that  must  be 
civilian  and  require  cost  comparisons  when  officials  aiiempi  to  fill  them  with  military 
members.  The  GAO  observed  dial  some  degree  of  pruiecbun  is  needed  from  across- the - 
board  personnel  reductions  that  could  negate  the  conveision  acuons.  such  as  ensunrg  dial 
efforts  of  command  officials  to  change  requirements  fnim  military  to  civilian  are  fully 
considered  when  end-sirenglh  reductions  are  alkicaicd  )  tp  9.  pp  43-44/GAO  Draft 
Report) 

Don  RF-NPON.SE:  Concur.  The  Department  s  aniicipalcd  review  of  mililary  csscnaaiiiy 
in  the  DoD  support  esiablistimem.  in  FY  I9V5.  will  enuil  recominentlaiKins  by  die 
Military  Services  for  potential  conversion 

o  RECOMMENDATION  3  fhe  GAO  rreommendeo  ses  reury  ol  Defense 

and  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  clanSy  lagaiu/aiiorul  requmsihiliu  lor  emunng 
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Now  on  pp.  5  and  39. 


Now  on  pp.  5  and  39 


Now  on  pp.  5  and  39. 


Now  on  pp.  5  and  39 


Appendix  V 

Comments  From  the  IXspArtment  of  Defense 


that  civilian  suppcm  tu  military  operations  is  considered  during  contingency  planning 
processes.  The  GAO  further  recommended  that  those  officials  should  direct  operational 
planners  to  integrate  civilian  requirements  for  DoD  civilian  employees  and  contractor 
personnel  into  appropriate  plans  for  deploying  forces  to  combat  areas,  (p.  9,  p.  62/OAO 
Draft  Report) 

DoD  HF-SPQNSE:  Concur.  During  FY  1995,  the  Department  will  pursue  initiatives  to 
ensure  military  operational  contingency  planning  iiKludes  necessary  civilian  support. 
Primary  responsibility  for  such  initiatives  rests  with  the  Joint  Staff  and  Service  military 
operational  planning  organizations. 

0  RECOMMENDATION  4:  Tlie  GAO  recommended  that  the  Service  Secretaries 
direct  commanders  of  major  support  organizations  to  establish  time  frames  for  reassessing 
their  needs  for  emergency-essential  civilian  employees.  The  GAO  recommended  that  the 
commanders  expeditiously  purge  existing  lists  of  administrative  persons  lo  prevent 
unnecessary  spending  on  training  for  persons  who  will  not  deploy  to  theaters  of  operation. 
The  GAO  also  recommended  that  the  commanders  ensure  that  emergency-essential 
civilians  (1)  receive  appropriate  training,  including  basic  survival  shills;  (2)  participate  m 
job-related  DoD-wide  training  exercises;  and  (3)  are  otherwise  prepared  to  deploy  to 
combat  areas  when  needed,  (p.  9,  p.  62/GAO  Ehafi  Report) 

PhD  RESPONSE:  Concur.  The  Department  agrees  that  current  management 
information  pertaining  to  emergency -essential  civili.ji  positions  and  employees  can  be 
improved.  During  FY  1995,  the  DoD  will  request  that  all  organizations  review  and 
validate  (heir  requuenienis  for  emergency-eirsential  civilians  and  provide  for  the 
appropriate  designation  in  both  manpower  and  personnel  data  files.  During  FY  1995,  the 
Department  will  also  review  current  guid.ance  pertaining  in  deployincnt-rciaicd  training 
and  lake  what  steps  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  compliance. 

o  RECOMMENDATION  5:  The  GAO  recommended  tiiat  the  Secreutry  of  Defense 
clarify  the  type  of  assistance-such  as  deployment  processing,  uainmg.  uansportation, 
housing,  or  care  in-ihcater-thai  the  DoD  will  provide  to  contraciors  who  perform 
essential,  combat-support  functions,  (p  9,  pp.  62-63/GAO  Draft  Report) 

DoD  RESPONSE:  Concur.  During  FY  1995,  the  Dopanment  agrees  to  address  DoD 
responsibilities  to  contactors  who  perform  essential,  combat-support  fuiKtion.s  This 
issue  is  a  complex  legal  issue  and  V'ill  probably  noi  be  resolved  over  the  course  of  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

o  RECOMMENDATION  6.  The  GAO  recommended  lliat  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
direct  the  Service  Sccielanes  to  eslablish  time  frames  for  identifying  contractors  and  the 
personnel  who  provide  essential  combal-suppon  services,  and  initiate  actions  to  ensure 
lhat  such  personnel  will  be  prepared  lo  deploy  to  combat  areas,  ii  needed  (p  9,  p 
63/GAO  Drali  Report) 
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Conxmenta  from  the  Department  of  Oefente 


Concur.  During  FY  1995,  (he  DoD  will  request  L'lat  all  organizations 
validate  and  document  their  requirements  for  emergency- essential  civilians  and  provide  for 
required  training.  However,  documentation  and  training  requirements  pertaining  to 
deployable  contractors  will  be  contingent  upon  the  DoD's  assess-ment  of  its  responsibilities 
in  this  regard.  (See  the  DoD  response  to  Recommendation  S.) 
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Mgyor  Contributors  to  This  Report 


National  Security  and 
International  Affairs 
Division,  Washington, 
D.C. 


Nonnan  J.  Rabkin 
Barry  W.  Holman 
Valeria  G.  Gist 
David  E.  Moser 
Brenton  E.  Kidd 
Leah  B.  Cates 


Dei  ver  Regional 
Office 


Thomas  R.  Kingham 
Maricela  Camarena 
Pamela  K  Tumler 
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